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\ .ABSTRACT'' .' ' •' . - . U 

PERTORMAflCE OBJECTIVES^ IN COMMUNITY JUNIOR GOI/LicEgV^ 

A Study ot^Their Effect Upon Teaching and Learning 
at'Pensacola Junior College*^ 
' ai;^d Their Use** in SeiectecF States ' ^ ^ 

J^olly Gx)dwin Einbeckej: ' i, • ^ 



Thp tharee purposes of tfiis investigation 'were: l) to i'eview the ' 

li#era,1>ure relative 'tp ^ the preparation, us^, and funcftioA of perfor- 

' \ ' * , " ^ ' , ' ^ 

mance objectiv(^s in'instructional programs, 2)' to^^termine^what is 
h^ppehlng aro^^d-Vhe country at state-lfVel pou/. »aiclhg aS^cles . ^ 
'Relative to the greparation, use^ and function of performance ob^6c- 
tives'in Community Junior College ipstructiojfial^ programs, and 3) to 
dejtermin^ the attitudes of Pensacola Junior Ctollege faculty^towardHhe- 
preparation, us^, 'and function of performance objectives in t^ie instru 
tionaJf program. ^ ^ 

The review of literature has produced some information that 
might.be hel^fcjl to Peniacola Junior College faculty, members l^o , are , 
Invol^ved in preparing or upgrading petformaiice objectives ^or their '' 
courses. , ' . ' ^ ^ 

The responses to nationwide letters mailed to sta.te-]evel Com- 
munity Junior College planning agencies whicrf^ requested information 
concerning the preparation, use, and function of performance objec- 
tives in each state hati supposed the following empirical evidence; • 



, Everr though performance objectives are used for thstructlonaii purposes 

' ' iii 



^^Sifi varying d^gr^es around the country, little (Consistency ex4.i?ts :n 
^dii'ectiv^G, vtppxoachesp 'and solufions*to the* concept -of performances- 
based edttcation . ^ * • ^ . 

Of the fiity state-level agencies for Conmiunity w^unior' Colleges 
' that were polled for this study, twenty-six re^onded,. Only one, * 
Nevada, definitely, stated that performande .objectives were not used' 
in the Community College Division of that state^ Seventeen states 
responded that perfori^ance objectives are^used in varying degrees ar^d 
bopause of numerou? external pressures for accoun^bility,, Only four - 
o€ these severitee^ stateSfr Delaware, Florida, Perfnsyivania, and' South' 
^, ^Carolina,, suggested that the preparation ,aad use of performance ob jec- 

r -ti. . 

tiv^s in instructional programs resulted from a stated ov implied state 

level mandate, - * ' • 

To determine the attitudes of Pensacola Junioi Coj^ieg'e faculty 

, toward the preparation, uf^e, and function of performance objectives in 

the in|5tructional program,- an Opinjon Ppll was developed til^d distri- 

*buted to the |,otal 230 Pensaj:ola J^rnior College faculty- population, 

Res^jionse^ from I63 faculty members who complied- with ^t be request for 
*■ • * f 

information were included 'In this study. These data were used to 

deterrnine the relationship ex:^ sting between facylty stttitlides -toward 

^performance obj^otives and l) the sitx disciplines, 2)' the nu^nber of 

^ gegrees' held, ana 3) 't^e number -of years teaching experience,. 

The statisti-cal procedures used in the treatmyit of data were 

MEAN comparison' and' simple correlation, anaj-ycirs. The Step-Wise Mul- 

tiple Regression Program from the IBM Scientific Subrputina Package 

was^used to deteinnine the MEAN responses for each of the six'discip- 

] infes and ^0 determine th^ statistical relationship between the 

faculty attitudes and the ^number of degrees held' and the relc^tion- 

If ' ' 



•ship between 'faculty* attitudes and the.riumber' of years teaching exper- 

c On the basis of the data, used and Vcf^ resultant findings, it fcas 
concluded that \he relationship existing bejtw^n faculty ,atH.itude3 > 
and. the six disciplines reflected 'in K^AH resporjses from e^'ch discip- 
•line was as follows^' ♦ 

1, Ifc^ rank order 'from favorable to irinfavoraj^e ..attitudes 
f ' ' r(?la^ive to the use, preparation, and function of per- 

Tormance obj^cjtives, the disciplines line up as^fol- . 
lowsf Exact Science, Vocation3.1-Technical, L^nguage^ 
and Fiiie Arts, Adult Education,-, and Social Science, 

1 . ^ # - - • ^ 

2, In spite of unfavorable attitudes expressed, facul.ty 
Members in each of the six disciplines indicated that • 

' ' tney were^ more favoiable toward performance objectives 

qow than they wepe four years ago in' 1970-71 when they^ / 
(•were f irst^ required Toj^^rite syllabuses and perform- 
^ ' ance objectives for their^ courses, - ^ , ' 

^ 3, AXt^hough the att;ti^es ot^PJC faculty ffl^m\)ers refLect, - 
diversified use, acceptance, aad function pf perform- 
arjce objectives in the insCructJ^onaJ program, the ^ , 
i results of this study reveal that most of the PJG 

:faculty members were between a favorable and .neutTfal 
'position rather than between- an unfavorable ar>d, neu- > . 
tlral position. 
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The relationship existing between faculty attitudes and^the 
number of degrees h&id resulted An negative correlations for each of * 
the nineteen items on the Opinion Pdl^,. , ^a^culty members with a large 
hujRber of degrees tended to give -unfavorable (low) ^cespdnses ^nd faculty 
^members with a fewer n^ber of degrees* tended .to give favorable (high) 
responses. Responses to five of the^^inion Poll items r^sulte^ in 
negative correlations^ that were significant at the .05 level of confi-j 
dunce. ' ^ ^ 

1. ' Faculty mf^'mbnrs whcK have master or doctorate degrees 

^ tended tt) rate th^r kriowledge of performajnce objectives ♦ 
^^^o¥\ faculty membetcr who have bachelor degrees tended to 
rate their knowledge of perfopfiance objectives high^, ^ 

2, Faculty members who have* master or doctorate degrpes 
tended to rate their attitude -toward performance objec- . 

P ^ ^ tivcs ]ow; faculty mrsmbers who have bachelor degrees 

V tondecl to ratn their attitiide toward performance objec- 

\J tives \jigh, g ^ • 



3. Faculty members who Jnave mastei: or doctorate degrees ^ 
tended to give low ratings to the value of *perfprnlaji'ce 
\objectives .in both improving the quality of' skills^ 
being mastered by the students and in encouraging 
faculty' to explore the juse of methods,; materials, arid 
criterion measures^ faculty members ^^ho hav^ bachelor 
' degrees ^end^d' to give. high riiings to. the value of 
performance objectives in both improving* tbe skills ^ 
being mastei ed^/ the stjJl^ents aind in encoliraging 
faculty to e^^ote the use of -methods, 'material^, -arid 
criterion measures. 



*T^e relationship existing "between faculty attitudes^ai-id the 
number of ^y^jrs teaching experience xesulted in politivS^ c'orrela- 
tions fgr^ f our *items 'on' the Opirvipn Poll and in a negative correl^a- 
tion for one item on the Opinion J^oll . These five correlatiojjs 
werre significant at the 05 level of confid^ce, .^ 

■.■■■): • - ' 

Faculty menbejrs who have high number of years ibeachin^ 
experience tended to rate their loiowicd /e of perform-- 
ance objectives high; faculty members who have, low 
number of years teaching experiBfVo^ tended to rate 
their knowled^'e ox, performajice Objec^tives low. * 
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Faculty member^ wKa have high number of years' teaching ^ 
experience tended to rate their attitude AQward per- ' 
formanoe dbjectives high; faculty 'members wl\o have-^low 
number oi' years .te^ching^ experience tended to rate 
their attitfide toward performance objective^ }ov. 

Faculty member^ who 'have high number of J^e2\rs teaching 
experience' tended \o give low ratings to increased ' 
possibili-liy for teach«r-evaluation through the u^of 
performance objecTtives; faculty meJnfcers who >,have low \ 
'years of teaching experience tended to 'give high ratings 
to\increased possibili'ty for teacher-'evaluatiij^thrbugh 
' the use of performance objectives.* ' ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

•'Surely ev>erj' medicine is an innovation, and he 
that will^not apply new remedies must expect^ ' 
new evils p fer time is the greate^ innovator}^ 
^ • and i$ 'time, of course, Mters things to the 

worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 
them 'to the better, what shall be the end?" 

Francis Bacon 

"The secret of success is c'onstangy to purpose." 
^ ^ ' \ ' . ' . , Disraeli 

% 

The iissatio^ied consumers o'f education, students and consti- 
tuents,' are both a bane an^ a, benefit. The student "finds hims/^lf 




encompassed by institutions inhujnanistically oriented . .^^x^ombaxded 

with tests that departmentalize his* abilities; stamped with neat pack- 

ages of^ leapiing; plagued ^with puritan values. His protests, his rebel-. 

lions' thnist holes in tlhe encapsulated' structure of educaticjD and incite 

a quickening tempo to necessary change (Dessler, 1970, p. 1?^) . " 

If ^ 

The dissat^isf ied constituen»ts of education focus on the problem 
of coping with an uncertain future where kno>jledge aiid th^ bewildering - 
acceleration of the process of change is exploding exponentially. 
Warren Bennis (19^^'^*' P- l) has written that "change is the biggest 
story in the' world today, and we .are not coping with it adeguately. " 
Can change be orderly and, if so, can it be plajined for? For educational 
institutionsT sense of direction i^ the issue and accountability is the 
mandate. If education is to cope >fith the, challenge for change needed 

• - ^ - , ■ / 

to meet burgeoning needs, educational policy systems must deal with 



divergent and cojnpei?4ti^e sets of values; and policy mak^g mu^t be 
directed 'toward critical •needs of all co^jBtiti^ents: 

1. The need for fundamental , reform in the purpose 
and or'ganization^of our institutions, to enable 

^ ^ education *to adapt responsively to cheinging 

social, cultural, political-, suid economic envir- 
, ' > ^ onment, . ' ^ - *• 

2. ' The need to develop pur Institutions upon the 
I premise of human v^ue whichk permits the indi- 

. * ^ Vvidual to retain his identity and integrity in 
* a society increasingly charactevrized by centra-. 
>^ ii:^ed government, stern economic threats, and^ 

social maliase which se^ms to be * shrinking the 
"".^ . ' • 'optimism of Toffler's man ,* 

^ ' ^ The need^to recognizee the^ egalitarian moveraeiit 

\ ^ ^ and the rising demand for social and political 
justice and freedom, particularly from deprived 
sectors of society. • > * 

Under these conditions where accountability % the supremfe mandat«/ 

/' 

since' educational institutions Must be ruled by polity, though there is 

no cle^ concensus of what 'policy*^ is, educational institutions must ip ' 

some way'prove that there is, indeed, "orderliness 4n our chaios (Maxtorana, 

1975)." , . 

• A concensus pf. educational research reported by Philip H. Coombs 

states ttiat during the post-war years, especially after 19^0, many ' 

individual community colleges and universities - and then, whole states - 

began to plcUi' education ^ . . trying .to see. where they had b^en, wheL-e 

they were, where they should go, and how they could best get there (Harris, 

19^5, p. 105)." Coombs continued, "We had noll^iagnostic fram^ of refer- 
t 

ence for education (Harris, i965, p. 10?)." • ^ 

Francis A. J, lanniy explains some misguided efforts that have been 
made by educators in their search for direction as stated by Coombsj 
"Efforts directed toward progress in 'education have generally centered 
around providing more oJPvjjhat already exists'- more -classrooms, more 
books, more courses, more visual aids, and improving the preparation of 



teachers, -who are not fully using even the little that is cdready 
kA)wn (Hams, 1965, p. 123)." . ^ . 

This uncertaifi direction toward progress in education has exper- 
lenced pressure for accountability. Thi^ pressure has logically.' neces- 
sitated th^' education become a measurable product. Of many; attempts 
to satisfy accountability, one of the major attempts has been reflect-ed 
in the. nebulous term - performance objectives. .-Embraced as a panacea 
by many educators, feared as a threat by others, viewed as an enigma 
by some, opposed vehemently as a stereotype^ by the would-be aestheti- 
cian. Accepted, rejected, debated - although a constant controversial, 
issue, performance objectives as a measure of accountability have 
demanded and received attention for the jtast decade. : ' 

The concept of stating performance | objectives in terms of ol?serv- 
able student behavior has been a concern/of educators for many years.' ^ 
However, explicitly written statements of performance objectives, a 
1970-^ requirement fox' many Florida educators, has reveal e;d .interesting 
conflicts from those educators who have undertaken the project of writing 
and using performance objectives for their disciplines. 

There seems to be general agreement 'among research efforts that 
a performance objective should statet l) an observable, measurable^ 
student behavior, 2) the conditions under which student ^performance is 
observed, and 3) the criterion for judging student perfopiance. However, 
the. how-to-do-it involved with writing clear statements which explicitly 
describe performJince objectives for each discipline has revealed that 
educators need guidance in identifying, analyzing, and constructing per- 
formance objectives. WritirJ^ explicit performance objectives and deter- 
mining which person, group, or agency could issue and enforce the mandate 
that educators write performance objectives has caused much of the con- 

10 ^ 



sternation. Although attention ^is focused upou^^this rreasure of accouAt- 
ability in policy making throughout the nation, little- consistency is 
found ir tHe efforts to QOpe^'wlth the issue. 

This ^a^er proposes to investigate meager, unceirtain policy that 
mandates, accelerates, or decelerates. the movement toward pexformance " , 
objectives. To complement this effort which attempts to examine exist- 
ing or projected po3?icy, the ^aper will further direct itself to 'per- 

,'\ . " • • 

formetnce Jobjectives i&i the following three wayst . ' * 

1. To report^^ utilitarian information for^ the preparation 
and^ Use of peyforraonce objectives from- published 

researchers, 

• • * • * 

, 2. To report ^ajpenings around the nation, in selected- 

states pro -and con, in the preparation and use of ' 

'performance objectives, which agencies are accelerat- ' 

ing or decelerating the movement, some -resulting impapt, 

and "* * . ' - 

♦ 

3'<'To report specific attitudes^ toward the use, acceptance, I 
^ dtid funrtion of perfort-iance objectives in the inst^ricitipnfel 
program at Pensacola Junior College as reflected iji an 
* / ^fopinion poll of Pensacola Junior College faculty and admin- 
^. istrators. , * 
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CHAPTER II ■ 
BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 



Performance Objectives ; Knowin* Where You 'ae Go in* ^ 

An old Fiaxili, "There is no road to success but through clear, 
s-xrong purpose," would substantiate the need for education to state 

a purpose and to determine wh^ that -purpose has been met. The issues 

\ ' ' ' * 

are goals and a sense of direction. 

Performance Objectives : Are tliey needed? / 

/ 

_,3ii response to this need for sense of direction, adjninistra-tore. 
■f * ' . , / 

an,d teachers are trying to plan a fturriculMm with purpose to involve 

the student in his own procaps- of learning. "Performanpe objectivea * 

bring immediacy to 'the leam^g process, (with them for reference, the 

Student &o\ longer has to be content with fat-off -values! he knows now 

what he is doing; where he is going; and' whether he, is getting there 

(Dessler,- 1970, p, 1?^),." / 

Eiss (1970, p. 51) reflects the thinking of many educators vriqen . 
he maiiit^ains that in the past, many educational objectives have taken 
two^ forms: l) vague generalizations which 'cannot^'be disputed but which 
Imv^e^ery little meaning, "the student will learn to appreciate science" 
or "the student w£ll^gain an , understanding of the principles of science,'* 
or 2) unstated objectives which, teachers would rather deily, "to cover 
the textbook" or "to pass the College Boards." ^ . * 

Strain (1970, p. I82) reinforces Eiss and states that "Many current 
efforts toward individualization of instruction^ necessitate clear state- 



moa^ of behavioisal xihanges exacted, of learners involved. A^sul5tle 
lJ3pl^cition ^m^y of these movements is that objectives stated in 
performance' or behavioral terms* caj^j^'lift ed^atibn from its character- 
istic depths of vagueness and l^prgcisidn to heights of clear definition 
and precise 'results/* - * • 

^ ; , * • 

• The va^e- or uni^tated o"&jectivei^ outlined by Eiss have pron;r 
Dessxer (1970» 'to state ^tva^ the tujtbigupus objectives have been 

allow^ to exist because,, /'The misguided^^i^aiiist fights performance 
ob|5octiveS| an4^tfie over-worked, haxrassed teacher has neither the time 
' qojc-^ees the^^benefit^ of Statiifg these otgectj^es/' Baker (1970, p. l60) 
; feels that^teachers see the new mandates as another short-lived educa- 
t^ipna^ ctaze.'^d, oSjjc: a few will whole- hear^dly accept the charge to 
jSrit^Qbj^tivieJS. Howev^i Dessler' (1970, p. 176) sta'tes that "If work- 

on perform^ce^ objectives ^erves no other functioh than to aid the 

' - -^^ 

teajpiier in Manning his course 'with the student in mind and enables the 
t^achej* and^-^ha admirfLstrator to engage in a dialogue concerning the 
: specif ic Gki^ls^^Lnd a^ttitudes^ inherent in every ^classroom, then perfor-;- 
manae olTj^ctJ ves vill l^ve proved tHfemselves necessary to our education^ - 
and to ^the' student , the ultimate Consumer/' 

' f erfg^rmance. Objectives ; What ar^ they? 

^^ajty authoVs h^.ve attempted tq answer the educat*or's query. 
•fcAtshaaa^s Writing^ehavioral Objectives (1969) attempts to claidfy by 

differentiating between, the more familiar g^eral objectives and the- 

^ ■ 

relatjlvety'r^ew .performance objectives . General (Objectives are teacher- 
orjented; performancfe objectives ajre student-oriented. Geneii&l objectives 
often referred to as goais, are used as a frame of reference to identify^ 
the ^roa?i aims of educatqrs for the total program. ' Performance dbject-ives 



define specific gc4ls which state in exabt terms what behavior, perfor- 
mance, or activ.'Sy the learner wilL'be doing when he has achieved each 
«goal. * * * * . 

Ij^rther exps ^ I'lcAshan's differentiation of terms; Baker (1970, 
p, 158) broaches tne semaritics involved, "Perf ormaiice objectives, 



behavioral objectives, operational objectives » and measurable objectives ' 
are all synonymous in use for learning outcomes stated in, terms of those 
ovisrt, observable actions' of learners which are to change as a conse- 
quence of instruction." 

' At' this point ih*e ^ucator might retort t/hat he wants to accomplish 
more than, overt responsife; he wants the student to think and to understand 
foi himself. Ojemann (1970, p. 275) reminds educators that they cannot 
see inside of the studant to learn whether he has gained under.standing or ' 
what \\6 is thinking. "The only way the teacher has to determine if inter- 
nal change has occurred is 'to, observe the student '•s behavior in specific 
situations. If the student is aware of the ob jective, then he can betle^ 
understand' uhe purpose of instruction ana what is expected of him and can 
thus perfonn the overt behavior which proves his under star ling/* 

Consensus from these' contributors concerning the need for perfor- 
mance objectives, would conclude that* the only way in which a teacher 
can detennine what the individual has learned,, or how he feels, or what 
be thinks^, is to provide a stimulus that will elicit a psychomotor response 
and tHen tc evaluate this response for evidence that the desired learning 
has occurred. 

Performance Objectives ; Must educators write them? 

Y^lf educators have accepted the need for performance objectives and 
have understood the definition of performance objectives, they have yet 
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another question - Do they have to write them? Baker (1970, p,. 162) 
provided empathy, *'A substemtial obstacle in the path o'' wholesale ' 
adoption of the ob jeci^ive-ref erenced approach is that the means for 
implementation has to be locally produced^." ' • ^ • 

Although Instructional "Ob jectivcs Exchange (lOX), a non-profit 
organization produces performance objectives for most di^ociplines 
and attempts to^provide a pool of test items to measure eacjji objec- 
tive, before educators leap to partake of the sacrament offered by 
lOX, they should consider Dessler and Cohen. 

Dessler (1970, p. 17^) views a personal interchange between a 
teacher and his own students, "Administrators must persuade their 
faculty that objectives can be formulated to direct learning procedures * - 
and that only the teacher, professionally trained to handle the com- 
pl.exity of ideas and the diversity of individual res^nses, a sensitive 
ajid. aware human being, can do this kind of evaluation." * 

Cohen (1970, p. ^O) states that "A good -teaching-learning process 

assumes certain fundamental things: l) Teachers must.be able to specify 

clearly: for^themselves and for their students the learning objectives 

•and behavioralN^hanges they 'seek, and must do this before they begin * • 

to plan an Instruction'al sequence. 2) Teachers must be prepared to 

mMify their objectives and teaching techniques on the basis of feedback." 
> 

Performance Objectives ; How are they written? 

rf educators have .accepted the need for performance objectives, 

have understood the definition of performaace objectives, and have 

become even partially convinced that they themselves must write the 

perfgrmance object^ives, they have yet this Tinal quest io;i - How are they 

/ 

written? Authors clamoring to answer this question are too numerous to 
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be recognized in this paper. * Perhaps Baker, Ma^er, Bloom, and Butler 
are among the most notable. / 

- ^ Baker (1970, p. l6l) aptly responds to the query by first* explain- 
ing whcita performcince objective is,.not. Understand concept X is not a 
/performance objective,-^ sinc^ understanding- is a^process internal t'o the 
leanfer and 'catmot be measured ih performarice terms; write an ^example 
of concept X is a performaiice objective, since writing i^'a learner's 
overt response which can Ibe measured in performance terms., ~ • . 

_ Mager (1962) realizing that objectives are usually stated poorly 
because so- few people know how to proceed, proposes 'to show educai^ors 
how to State objectives that best succeed^ in communicating their "intent 
to others. From the^ book Prepaying Instructional Objectives , JJager's 
readers receive maximum • programmed information with minLmum reading 
because the reader is directed to locations in the book according to his 
needs as determined by his respqnse* to qac-stions. 

As early as 1956 Bloom attempted build a taxonomy of educational 
objectives whic^ provide thp basis foS^hullaing curricula and tests. Of 
parti'cular importance to Florida educators is McAshan (1969), pirec'toi^ 
of Project Ideads, Gainesville, who has developed a booklet for use in 
performance objective writing workshops. 

Butler (1970^ p. ^5-^6) illustratco the criteria for cj^arly stated 
objectives and summajrizes with three, basic questions that must be answere 
by the objective-referenced approach; l) What should the student do in 
order to-show that he has learned the con^-rjnt of the skill? 2) Under j 
what conditions should the student be able to do this? 3) To what extent 
(degree) -will the student be expected to perform? 

Performance Objectives *. Are they /the tot.tl answer? ' 

Performance objectives, nolding forth some prospect for improved 

\ 

is 
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• education and accountability for'such, merit attention. However, "All 
that glitter.4 . . and performance objectives liave not been\completely 
. , purged. V . . 
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In. support of this point, Strain (1970/ p. 182) raises U 
unanswered questions: "What ^ovisjons are being made for continuity of 
learning from one level of education to another?" "Are learner's per- 
sonal inclinations aAd^ abilities to inquire into a topic being unduly 



restricted?" . > 



Baker (1969^ p. 6) points out that although proponent's 'cite the 
obvious value in the teacher's knowing where he and the students arc ^ 
going and how to evaluate when they get there, others are concerned that * 
sucn. objectives hinder the full^ development of the student 'and force the 
,teacher.to e inflexibly directed toward limited goais. 

Eiss' (1'970, p. 54-56) summation of negative and positive points 
of performance objectives equates a swijaging pendulum. He* discusses ' * 
three hazards and then takes a positive attitude and suggests a plan for 
action: * ^, 

Hazal*ds: ' ' * ' 

1. Many peiYormante objectives are trivial arid deal with 
specific facts but do not describe behaviors that demon- 
strat.e the student's ability to think and reason. 

Many objectives deal v^ith the lower levels of the coggiitive 
domain, and too few c^eal with the affective domain. 
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Some spontaneity may be lost and some of the teachi-ng goals 
may be limited by a catalog of objectives. 

Suggestions for Action: . ^ 

1. Educators need to examine the real goals of education - as - 
contrasted with the stated goals - and the outcomes thaV 

we are now achieving. 

2. Educators need to place jtiore emphasis and study nn *the 
student's willingness to respond. Why teach a student 
to redd if he learns to dislike reading in the procfess? 

3. ^'fidueatora must move away from the intuitive process to f 

a more fopnalized process that can be examined objectively. 
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Eiss reflects the consensus of jnany researchers and casts his 
vote for performance objectives. "The inference gap that exists • 
between the des^t'ed objective and the development of a valid measure 
of its attainment will always be a problem. The us€l of performance 
objectives, does not create this problem - it only makes it more 
^obvious <1970, p. 56) 
• Although numerous treatises have been written about performance 
objectives, r^earch of the literature reveals that educators place ^' 
varying degrees of iiuportancj^^ upon their preparation ^and use. /Policy 
maJcing which would accelerate or decelerate the use of performajice 
objectives is ijV^ potpourri around the natio.*:. It wo&ld seem appro- 
priate, at this point, to-exajnine some policy making,' or the lack of 
it, that would speak to performance objectives. The fpllowing chaij.ter 
delineates responses in alphabetical order from every ^bate-level 
agency that provided input for this paper. 



CHAPTER III 
, POLICY EFFECTING PERFORMANCE -OBJECTIVES 

' . \ \' . ■ ■ 

^ Performance c:3jectives that would measure the prc^duct of ed,uca- ' 
tion are a major |hrust toward accountability. According t6 Robert 
F. Bundy (197^, p. I76), "Parents, professional educators, bpards of. 
education, legislator^, and the general puUlic justifiably question- 
ing the monies spent on education,' school efficiency, wliat schools are 
actually accomplishing, andswho controls the results of schooling." 
However, Bundy radically si^ates^that "Accountability is industrial co^'- 
scio.usness applied to nonindustrial problems. ;t is the, misplaced ' ' 
response of frustrated .consumers who have little else to focus their angei- 

And it is rapidljt^becoming the articulated respon-se of pi^ofessional elites 

. . '■ •> 

who fear public recrimination and must aV all costs protect their posi- 

1 

tion ajid power. . . To strip away all its ptetensions, accountability 
is a contrived smokescreen to confuse the public and distract attention 
frpm the real issues facing American schools today." 

In spite of this blistering scathe against educaiional accounta- 
bility, the recurrent^pressure for accountability is Iniinent. Gerald 
E. Sroufe (1975, p. ^<-03) echoes consensus of many eiucatVcjnal providers 
_and consumers when he states that, "The experience of . most educators in ■ 
the sixties was one of shared failure: Institutions seldom responded 
satisfactorily to pressure for change. The Great Society prograjns in 
education attracted the energies of many educators whd experienced anew 
the difficulty of changing things." This pressure for change is often, 
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in\ f act usu.Jly, fathered by agejjoies remote ^rom, and in many instances 
• seemingly insensitive to ihe educational process and academic institutions, 
Tfiis catalyst for change is' often the product of the explosion of know- 
ledge and tli^b "bewildering acceleration in the .process of life itselfl^ 
In ei'ther case, education must brave* the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune ajtd be accountable to. the unmitigated ©valuators who seek change,. 

Soeakijig to the concept of change, Tajnes 3^ Wattenbarger (1973> p*. ^ 
states that "Studerjts are now Remanding that they nave an opportunity in 
decision making." According to j Wattenbarger, facqjtty * have always felt 
fhat they had control over the educa^tional situation and* decision mak- 
ing. However, the so-called power of educators .and the sought-f or power 
of students may both become secondary to ot^er factors that, are competing 
an* intervening with^their control. Further, '*The power, may not be in the 
boards or the president or even 'in* the unions." Wattenbarger delineates 
possible,,' and more likely probable, povffer plays that will Compete in r 
* decision making and* assessment of education. The egalitarian* -philosophy 
has had tremendojis impact during the past decade > and other outside 
forces axe ad ^niinituft: federal legislation, funding programs and 
priorities within institu^t^ions; hew agencies^ within the stat4 govern- 
ments, new anonymous decision makers, people in development snd planning 
agencies, state "budgeting Juthori^ties, accreditation oa quality control, 
.national o^^ganizat ions' attempt to control quality or programs through 
accreditatibn. National Associlitions such as Americ^aJi Association of 

I 

Community "Jiuiior Colleges, AmerlcaJi Council on Bkiucatio*^ . American Chem- 

< 

ical Society, National Council for the Study of 3ducation, and numerotfts 
foundations ^are cutting into the decision making which affects education 
policy systems. ' Accord.ing to* Wattenbarger (^1973» P* 12),, "The most 
/Lmportaait decisions relative ''■o the development of community colleges . 
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may enTi up being maSe by persons^ who eire not directly involved in 
institutional operatioA. More and more oft*en deciskDns are directly 

9 

O'ffe'ifted by other decisions which may b« unrelated to tlie comm^uity 

.college itself." 

The/ rdgged encounters decision makers that are impinging 

upon CQfinunity junior, college cperationi in our multidimensional 

society^^ia^e caused education policy syatems,' pafticuletrly state- 

level agencies, to exhibit diversified dexense and/or solulions* 

toward reconciliation. A nejar acquiescent gr.at least a submissive, 

cooperative^tance is evidenced from many agencies in .the nation in J 

'their effort to mediate between educators and those, consximers who are 

chanting accountability. The *ha5)penings in one major thrust toward 

accountability - the widespread concept of perfomfance-baged educa?bion 

^cross the nation - might prcyfitably be examined. 

Because of the obvious lack policy - o:ft*icial, regulatory, or. 
^ ] 
defacto - concerning performance-based, education, re^lectel in telephone 

and letter reaponsefi/ from seleqted states, the writer ejected to poll ^ 
al^ fifty states. A letter requesting policy data that would speak ^ 
to performance objectives - current, immediate trends or f<iture possi- 
^bilitalfe, predictive or planned was miailed to state-level^^^cies 
in each state.' (Appendiges A and B) 

Each stcte-level agency thSit responded within the time limitations ^ 
of thi3 study to the request for policy information relative to perfor- 
mance objective's - their use, their function, theii? acceptance 
rejection - is delineated in cdphabetical order by §tate. The com- 
plete communications are contained in Appendix C. 

Some of the following excerpts represent an approximation toward a 
statement of policy and operating procedures for shaping community junior 
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college prograins. - In many cases the state-level agency dirtetor, in 
cooperation with this request for infprmation; r.pke^ this appro^mation 
towctrd a statement of policy in the absence of exlwting policy. 
ARIZONA , ' ^ ' . ■ 

The S/tate Board of Directors for Commiinity Ctoil?ges of Arizona • 

■ y 

relayed sincere regrets that they did not have the staff or -time 
to comply with the- request. ^ ' 
, ARKANSAS ' r , 

The Depart^nient of Higher Education states that there has been , 
no discussion of performancet objectives being required from the/' 
state level and» further, that there has been no formalized 
act^n at any one school to put all courses orl that basis. The 
commmity college system in 'Arkansas is a state/xocal coopera- 
tive ^stem which includes control of the institutions by a ^ 
local board. Therefore, "everybody, is in the aci. in policyj 

' \ ' " . ^ 

\ the Legislature, the Department of Higher Education, the' local 

% 

^ board, the administrat^ors, the faculty, the students, and the 

■ 

local voters." State level -involvement with the quad ity and i 
types of instruction has been in "voicing our need and support 
for the better forms of instruction. . . These criteria, >^hile 
in line with the movement toward performance objf^ctives, deal * 
with the total institution. . . rather than instruction as such." 
iioweVer, the state-level position is that "Obviously, effective 
community college operation requires that one kn*^:; where one is 
going in order for one to kiiow if one gets there/* ' 

r — 

COLORADO • 

"The State Board for Community Colleges^ and Occupational Ed-uca- 
tion*, the" state- lev el policy maJcinggroup for strte system two- 
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year colleges, has not declajred itself as being for or against 

performance objectives; however, the general 'feeling is that 

r f 

performance objectives are desirable in the development and 

0 

operation of two-year college programs." The essential ways that 
effective community college operations depend upon performance 
objectives "are how well the objectives) are planned and written, 
how well the objectives -are met '';hrough in^trutitionp and how 
. Well the evaluation of the process is cajrrled to completion." ' 
T-he foraulatlon of policies for the implementation of perform- 
ance objectives, however, "is. not a high level priority for state 
officials, agencies, or polleges in Colorado." 
DELAWARS ^ ^ * 

The broad based procedural guidelines for curriculum development 
contain the following statements: 

"1. A curriculum committee comprised of Deans of Instruction 
shall be"", responsible for planning and deyelopment of new 
courses, using performance b%sed strategy. . . 

2. There shall ^be continuous evaluation through a variety; Qf 
.methods, including follow-up studies of all programs. . . 

Frosrasti and course outcomes ^tell be perfonnance ba^ed 
with behaviorally stated objective^ i matched to student 
needs as well as changing 'job requirements. 

Currici J. liiiK development shall utilize/well defined and 
* sp^^xiic task cind skill analysis with related evaluation 

criteria. * ' • . , , * ' 

' 9 

5. The Student evaluation system is bdsed on, and derived from, 
^ • the perfoxmance based curriculum ant] measures th^ level of 

individual perf ordnance in terms, of - 'can' or 'cannot' meet « 
course obje6tive?s. 

6. Every effort shall be made to allow students to progress 
at their ow|ji pace. When performance objectives are met, 
the studenty sholild be moved on to new challenges. 

7. The committee of Deans of Instruction >sha/l develop, imple-: 
ment, and be responsible for preservice programs for all new 
instructors. . . for orientation. ' • ^ 
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The preparation and use of performance or behavioral. objectives 
are operational throughout our multi-campus state-wide instruction," 
FLORIDA " - , " . ' 

As far as is known, "The only requjrement concerning performance 

y 

objectives from the State is associated with the implementation 
of the follow-up evaluation system, 'That system c?J.ls for the 
identification of the performance which Should be\expected of 
, people who complete the respective programs of the community col- ' 
ieges and for the evaluation of the performance of former students 
in terms of those expecj^ed performance objectives." ' Guidelines for 
Placement Services Fdllow-Up Studies, Dropout Studies in Florid a 
Community Colleges , Department of Education, states that assessment 
shall be designed to answer, "How well is the attainment of the 
goals and objectives of insFtructional programs reflected in the 
performance of former. students?" Further, "for each degree, cer- 
tificate, diploma, and other instructional program' of fered by a 
community OolTege the following steps axe to ^ takeni 1) Identify 
program goals and objectives. 2) Devise instrumenta ai\4 procedures 
for assessing. » . 3) Draw conclysioAs relative^ to the adequacy of 
program goals and objectives and malve su^h changes as are appropriate. 

IDAHO . . ' 
- \ - 

The State of Jdaho does not have a central board or coordinating 
^ , council for* community junior colleges. - , - * ^ 

. ILLINOIS ' 

The Illinois Community College Board is^ a coordinating board but 
- ' ' as such does not have governing power over the ^& community col- , 

leges. Each community college district has its own local boards 
or trustees.. The administrators and- the logal' boards of trustees 

ERIC ' ' ?A , 
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are responsible for any policy or administrative procedures 
having to <Xo with performance objectives f 
KANSAS - • „ 

"State, level policy making group's are promoting performance . 
objectives," Performance objectives "provide the base for a 
continuing, follow-up and evaluation/' Tlje ouse of 'perfDiTuance 
objectives "probably odoesn 't affect basic i/istitutlon intentions 
but the positive attitude dends sanctl^on to local actxvity^," 
■However, decisions cwicernirg the use of 'performance objectives 
"are a local matter, affid the sta1?e merely provides leadership 
and guidelines for action," - • ' 
KENTUCKY - ' 

"There ^is a demonstrated interest on tAe port' of most people ,in 

, o , 

the University of Kentucky Community College Systei^ relative to 
the concept of perfomance objectives. The approach is being - 
made through working with faculty groups on improving the effec- 
tiveness of their instrucUon , "i ' * 
LOUISIANA * ^ ' , ^ ' ' 
"TFjere is no state level planning cpnceming performance or. 
behavioral objectives in communitiy ; juniol: colleges in Louisiana 
and, . ^ Louisiana has no junior College system," 
MAINE ' ■ . ' 
There are only three community colleges in Maine and each Lnsti-' 
tution Stakes its own decision concerning policy relative to per- 
formance objectives, 
MASSACHUSETTS y 

"State level policy making groups are moving towards performance 
objectives as one part of a general movement toward accountability 
The local community colleges support thi;^ movement for those pro- 

?5 
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gram areas where performance -objectives can-be most clearly 
defined. State l-eyel planning is not demandjng that the* f acxxlty • 
write performance objectives at tljis time. . , but we thjnk the 
establishment of performStnce objectives plays an important 
Jipi:^ in establishing general accountability concerning the 
-use -of -public fUnc^p." * In fact, '^oc^tional El^ucation funding 
reqilires, the development * of performance objectives in career 
programs when proposals are made. Other planning activities 
are also encouraging the movement toward the development of 
performance objectives." - ' > 

MISSOURI . 

^e only activity' at the state level, regarding performance * 
objectives is taking place within the Division of Career and 
Adult Education, and the Department of Elementary and Secondary 

Education. »This is basically the -^result of that agency^s respon- 

' * V ' * • 

sibility for vocational'-tgchni:al education at both the secondary 

i ' . - 

and postsecondary levels/' ' . ; \ - 

NEBRASKA . . ' \ . ' 

Performance •objectiV'es are of concern only to tt^e tec|Tnical, com-* 

munity colleges. 

NEVADA • . ' ^ 

The. Community College Division, Universi^^y of Nevada System "c^oes 
not utilize performanc^ objectives." * ^ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ' ' 

In New Hampshire "the two-yea± post- secondary institutions ate of 
the Vocational-Technical College and Technical Institute types with 
no t^'ansfer programs per se/' "Although, "There is now no m^ajor V 
effort to' request that performance objectives be stated for each 
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course or program^ . . However, in as much as each of the programs 
is designed to prepare for employment, each prograjn and each course 
have 'implied performance objectives." Further, "There is state 
level support for the development and use of performance objec?- 
tives in. the future. In the instructional realm, we feel that 
the uj^e of perf ormance/ob jectives will assist students in select- 
ing' progreims, deteirmining when they may best attempt to ' exam out.' 
of^ course, improve articulati6n, focus faculty attention on what 
theijjj* course is intended to achieve, improve gradLag or instructor 
evaluation ©f students, assist in setting priorities for personnel 
aJ5d equipment needs, assist faculty in selfrevaluation, and assist 
Dems and department Chairmen in faculty evaluation/' Initially, 
^The^ state office is first attempting to provide^ its own person-- 
pel (in large measure achieved) and local^ institution presidents 
with assistance incj.uiing workshops , in the MBO method. The theory 
Is,^ that to work, the process must be understood and practiced 
by the Chief Executive. It is the present objective of the state- 
office sund the president level people to work in the 1975-76 school 
.year with deans* level personnel in staff development, and hope- 
fully, ^ by I976-I977 Division Chairmen and faculty will be involved 
In*^ training in performance ^5b jectives.** 
NORTH CAfK)LINA 

"Performance objectives are^^a^^Qepted and used by some faculty mem- 
bers at< some' Institutions in the North Carolin. Community College 
SyGtem. . C^arrent state-level "planning efforts do not require 
tht^ use of performance objectives. . . the Department of Community 
Junior Colleges is essentially neutral "Ut regard to whether the use 
of performance objectives is accelerated or decelerated. . . their 
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use or' noh-use is up to tho local boards, administrators, and 



facultieie of the comiaionity colleges in this state," Further » 



the Community College State Board believes "that it is e ntire ly 



possible to undo, the potential good which might result from the 
use of performcince objectives if they*are required to be used 
a^cros-. Hit; Doard- in all subjects and/ofO-if the method of writing 
t idm is highly .detailed and prescriptive/' 
NORTM DAKOTA ^ 

The colleges ih North. Dakota etre not under the jurisdiction of 
the State Board of Higher Education but are "under the jurisdiction 
of the school board of the districts in which they are 'located." 
0KLAH0?1A 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher/ Education "approve functions 
f 

and programs and courses of study in each institution in The State 
'iyotem, however, it then becomes the responsibility of the indivi- 
dual institutions, their administrators, and Governing Board to 
administer the programs in such fashion as to achieve the objective 
of the program.". 

"At least one institution in the state, South Oklahoma City Junior 
College, has from its inception developed performance objectives 
for every course in the curriculum. In addition,- virtually every 
cammunixy junior college in the state has utilized behavioral 
objectives for one or more courses. Such development is encQuraged 



by the State Regents and is considered by members of the staff to 




be a 'desirable objective- for curricula development . 



„OREGON. 



"Sevefkl community col] eges have been involved in preparing pro- 



grams on a performance objective basis." However, this decision 
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is le^ft^ to 'individual insiitutions; there is no state manc?ate 
for performance objectives.' 
PEt^JNSYLVANIA , g 

As a guide for the evaluation and improvement of teaching eind 
learning in the schools of the Commonwealth, Pennsylvania's Ten 
Goals of Quality Education are stated in behavioral definitions. 
''Conceived as a complement to Pennsylvajiia*5 pioneering efforts 
to assess the quality of its schools, the study was designed to 
define^ and clarify the Ten Goals of Quality Education adopted by 
the State Board of Education in;i965." The Ten Goals inclnade 

, Selif -Understanding; , Understanding Others , Basic Skills , Interest 
In SchTOl and Learning ,^ Good Citizenship , Good "health Habits , 
Creativity , Vocat renal Development , Understcui^ing Human Accom - 

' p3 ishment , and Preparing fox a Changing World . These Goals are 
the product of three years of intensive work and resulted in an 

increased interest in goal definition in education • Objectives 

.1 * ' 

stated In these Ten Goals* refer to the performance*" or change in 

behavior a student is to axhibit upon completion of instruction. 

'*If one is 'to measure ^jectively the adequacy and efficiency' 

of educational programs, these objectives must be described in ' 

terms of not what the schools do, but in Vhat the students do." r 

These ten booklets of specific goals are complemented by two 

additional booklets entitled Project Description and - General Needs 

Asseosment . This pfoduc^ represents a comprehensive effort and a 

move toward performance objectives although the State of P^jisylvani 

does not mandate the preparation and use of perfox'mance objectives. 

However, if educators in that state are tc satisfy the Goals for 

Quality Eciucation , performance objectives are by necessity Inherent" 
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in the procesg.. ^ • 

f 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

•^Briefly, the sixteen Technical Colleges and Technical Centers 

under the broad governance of the State Board for Technical and 

Comprehensive Education function "as Jouth Carolina's two-year 

community college system. The State Board ^s an independent 

agency created b^^the General' Assembly with broad policy and 

funding powers. However, each institulion is locally governed 

by an area commission." The Director of Educational Services 

"was delighted to respond" as follows: 

"1. The State Board and the locaJ area commissions are in 
accord with the'current trend to develop and evaluate 
curricula and courses against behaviorally stated 
performance objectives. ^ 

2, Prior to 1972, State level pi Winning, encouraged faculty 
to write performance objecili^es but as a result of a 
sweeping modification of all diplomaed degree pro- 
grams., the establishment of ^ systemwide catalog of . - 
ap^TDv^d courseb ernd articulation with senior insti- 
tutions, inctitutional facxd.ty will be re quired to 

- " write performance objectives. * * 

3. . . . the teachil^ faculty^ accept- the writing of perfor- 
mance objecMves as an obligation consistent with the 
educational purposes of the i^stitul^ions, Obyiously 
tbere exists ranges of skills -jnong the teaching faculty - 
but the institutional and statewide in-service activities 
are designed to, assist them to vrite and implement per- 
formance objective^. As can be e^Ppected, faculty members, 
teaching in the Humanities and Social Sciences are the most 

>> reluctant to take on this task. As -a generalization, it is 
my opinion that they prefer to teach as they were -Waught. 

^. Effective community c611ege operation probably does noi 
depend upon performance^o^ jecMves written by faculty. 
There is certainly evidence -that the process and evaluation 
of learning:; is more effective when the objectives of learning 
are stated in measurable terms, 

Our system is accelerating- the movement ' toward performance • 
'objectives through the mechajiism of our sysl^m catalog of 
approved courses. The ultimate aim of ' this activity is 
uniformity in c04arse number, title, credits, catalog des- 
cription, and ^llabus stated UA behavioral terms. Local " 



pedagogical processes, howe^'er, will not be dictated at 
the state level. It should be noted that state funding 
for the institutions is based at^the course level,, and 
only courses listed in the system inventory generate 
I'TE's. Can you think of any more efficient me.chanism 
to accelerate the movement toward performance Objectives? 
Remember, I said efficient mechanism not better mechanism/' 

These resp'onses refer only to activities within the South Carolina 

Technical Education System. No response was 'forthcoming, from the 

two-year branches of the University of South Carolina. 

SOUTH DAKOTA ^ . - ' 

South Dakota has no oCmmunity junior colleges. "We believe that 
this is because South Dakota with its very sparce rural population 
already has a fourc-year college or university in every cominunity 
of the state large enough to siq)port a college df any kind. In 
the sense of the kind of institution your study is concerned 
with, we 'have none in South Dakota."- 
TEXAS 

"There is no statewide planning regarding perf^ormance objectives 
for Texas Community Junior Colleges. There Is a legislative man-^ 
date t encourage recearch into innovative and experimental pro- 
grams, but 4:his could not be construed to mean advocacy of any one 
instructional mode.^ The forty-seven public junior/community col- 
leges in Texas vary rin the degree to which they have implemented 
the use of competency based programs. . . The extent of utiliza- 
tion' for these and other experimental modes of instruction is^an 
institutional decision, and policy determii^tion within each in- 
stitution resiles in each college's board of trustees. . . There 
is no statewide policy on this issue." 
UTAH 

Performance objectives are not m^Lndated by the state-level but 

?1 
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are left'*' to institutional perogative. 
WASHINGTON 

The prej3Bration or of ^performance objectives *'has not been 
addressed as a s tat e^ level policy issue. The State board for 
community college^ is neither encouraging nor discouraging per- 
forma^ice objectives; any such emphasis exists at the discretion 
of the twenty-seven separate campuses. ^ However, "Evaluative 
efforts, especially in instructional programs, are based on 
what the program was supposed to accomplish. A perform^ce 
statement of someXjcind provides' such a basis." 
Summary of Policy Effeciin^ Performance Objectives - 

Of the fifty state-level agencies for community junior colleges 
that were polled for this study; twenty-six responded. From the twenty- 
six that responded, only one, Nevada, definitely stated that performance 
objectives were not used in the Community College Division of that state. - 
Seventeen states :^sponded that performance objectives are used in vary- 
ing de^ees ajid because of numerous external pressures for accountability. 
Only four of these seventeen states, Delaware^rFlorida, Pennsylvania, and 
South Carolina, suggested that the preparation and use of performance 
objectives in instructional prograins resulted from a stated or' implied^ 
^state^levex mandate.- Delawar;e suggested the most definite state ....ndate 
and included performance-based procedural guidelines for curriculum 
development at Delaware 'Technical and Community College and stated that 
"The preparation and usjg of performance or behavioral objectives are 
operational throughout our multi-campus state-'dde institution." 

Three states, Florida, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, submitted 
definite evaluation and funding plans. Although these three agencies did 
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not commit to state-level mandates for performance objectives, the 
evaluative and funding procedures necessitate that performance objec- 
tives are inherent in the^ educational process and are mandatory if 
state-level reporting procedures are to be satisfied. Information 
from these three states provide the most logical basis for comparison 
in the way that they address themselves to the use of performance, 
objectives as an accountability measure. 

Flqrida relies upon performance objectives in the impleiftentation 
of the follow-up evaluation system Although the state-level does not 
mandate the writing of performance objectives, the e'^'-aluation system 
"calls for the identification of the performance which should be expected 
of people wlio complete the respective programs of the community colleges 
and for the evaluation of ' performance of former students in "terms of 
those expected perfoj'mance objeqtives." ' / 

.Pennsylvania^sets forth Ten Goals of Quality Education that are 

^ stated in belr^v^^oral definitions. Objectives stated in these Ten Goals 

/ 

refer to the performance or change In behavior a student is to exhibit 
upon completion of instruction. "If one is to measure objectively -'„he 
adequacy and efficiency of educa+lon programs, these objectives must 
■be described In terms of ncc what the schools do, but in what the 
students do." If educators in that state are to meet? thq Ten Goals of 
Quality Education, performance objectives for instruction and evaluation 
are inherent in the process. ^ 

South Carolina state level acceletates toward the writing of 
performance objectives without mandating. The systemwide catalog of 
approved courses necessitates uniformity in course number, title, credits, 
catalog descriJ)tion, and syllabus stated in behavioral terms. State 
funding for the institutions in this state is based at the course level, 

33 
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and . only^ courses listed in the system inventory generate PTE's. 

Based upon the diverse findings of this state- wide poll requesting 
state-level informatiog concerning' the preparation and use of performance 
objectives inacpmunity junior college instruct iorial programs, one logical 
conclusion is that community junior colleges around th^ nation are " * 
ex*periencing pressure foi accountability from constituents both inside 
and outside the educational arena. Findings further indicate that 
community junior colleges are moving, though in most castas halteringly 
and experimentally, to meet the demands for accountability. ^ 

A logical follow-up study to this investigation w^s to determine 
the effectiveness of performance objectives as measured by their accep- 
tance, use and function in an instructional program. Home base is tihe 
logical .source for this kind of investigation, so PensacQla Junior 
College faculty were asked for their candid attitudes relatiye to * 
performance objectives. This attitudixiel study ahd^^the results are 
reported in the following ^chapters. 



CHAPTER IV 

PERraRMANCe OBJECTIVES': THEIR USE, ACCEPTANCE, AND FUNCTION 
IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AT PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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Accord.^ng to Thomas L. Good (1975, p. 36?), "The popular view - 
that teachers oppose the principle of accountability in education may 
be more myth than fact. In a study of; some 300 teachers in California,- ^ 
Missouri, North Carolina/ und Texas, Good found thafrougWy 80fo of the 
teachers in the four-state sample expressed general support of' the con- 
cept of accountability;' This study by Good, suggests that "Subsequent * 
• surveys perfonnecj in this area should focus on teacher reaction to 
methodological and operational aspects of accountability. Qne question 
in particular which ^ggests i self is the extent to which teachers 
feel that accountability will work in their own school systems, given 
the constraints of present educational' systems in their locale. It, may 
be that while most teachers are favorable to some type of accountability 
in a hyT^otjietical sense, they may not feel th^t accountability will work 
in practice." 
Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the simple correlation study was to 'determine the 
attitudes of PensaC'ola Junior Colleg3 faculty members toward the prepara- 
tion, use, and considered vaiae of performance object-iVes in the instruc- 
tional progrm at Pensacola Junior College. Specifically, the purpose of 
the study was to determine the relatignship exi3ting between these atti- 
tudes and 1) the six disciplines, 2) the number of degrees held, and 3) the 
number of years teaching experience. 

28 * ^ 
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An' Opinion Poll, developed to d^ermine the use^ /.he acceptance, 
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« 

Procedure of the Study x * , rr *^ • 

i^e 

and the function of pei'formance objectives in the instructional program 
at Pensacola Junior College, was distributed to 230 faculty m^embers. 
Data were obtained from the I63 members of Pensacola Junior College 
faculty who responded to the Opinion.Poll . (Opinion Poll Instrument ■ 
is shown in Appendix D). ^ ^ j 

■ ' ' . I ' ■ { u ■ 

Statistical Treatment of th6 Data ' * x 

^ . ^ ^ ; 

t - In this investigatitn the Step-Wise Mialtiple Regressicjn Proferajn 

set forth by IBM Scientific Sul?routine Package was Usea .iJp* determine ^ 

the MEAN for each of .thp nineteen items on the Opinion Poll from. ^ 

^ faculty members' reSppnses from each of the six separate disciplines 

represented. The MFAN was tabulated for Exact Science', Language and^ 

Fine Arts, Social Sgl^eft^e, Health Related/ Vocatior^al-^'echnical, and 

Adult Education tc^detemine favorable and imfavorable attitudes of 

faculty -mdwbers toward performance objectives in each of the six 

disciplines- The last, twentieth, Item on the Opinion Poil which 

asked "Where do\^ou beMeve tha^t the mandate for performance objectives 

originat'es?" was tabulated separately for -e^ch of the six disciplines • 

to determine if ^culty members w^re aware of the education policy ^ 

systems levej. that had required them to prepatte and use performance 

objective? in their disciplifhes . \ 

The' IBM Subroutine Package ,was also used to c|letermine the coeffi- 

cient of linear correlation between the responses given to each of the * 

nineteen Opinion' Poll if ems 'from the total population ol faculty member© 



1 - . ^ . * f 

The major portion the statistical comp«tateions used in this study- 
was performed by the IBM 360\cbmputer at University of West Florida. 

^he tabulated taw dataiof the MEAN for- each Opinion Poll item for each . 
of the six disciplines -are reported in Appendix E, /Tables I-II . 



who responded** from aJ^ six disciplines colleetively aAd l) the number 
of db^ees that "each f acuity member indicated and- 2) the number "of years 



teaching" ^expefience that each faculty member incUcated, Correlation 

. *coeff icientilf^/'ere used to determine the relationship between faculty 

\yattitudes toward performance objeotives and degrees held"^* and the 

r^ationship between faculty attitudes toward performance obiectives 
• • ' J - • / ' * « ./ 

ai^ number of years te|x;hing experlQUoe^^ 

^ . \ * ' 

^ f .For the parpo3es of this ytudy, an analysis of the MEAN .for 

each of the It^s/i-i9* on thfe^Opytion Poll* from faculty members in 

each of thg six separate disclpli^i^s wag' sufficient to determine the 

/. ' ^ ' • ^ ; 

most favorable and j^o^it unfavcKirable^ attitudes from es^ch discipline . 
A Table of Critical Values of thi* Pearson Product Mgfnent Correlation 
Coefficient (Tuckman, 19?/, .fr37l) was u4ed "to test the significance 



of thd* correlation coefficient ^t 'the ,05 leVel of significance. 



Correlation coefficients of Degrees Held vs. P'aculty Attitudes arc 
reported in Appendix E , Tables III-IV, 
of- ■ , 

Correlation coefficients *of Years of Teaching Experience vs. Faculty 
Attitudes are reported in Appendix tl, Tables V-VI. 
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CHAPTER V 
RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

As a result of the.:extensive literature review relative to the 
preparation, use^ and function of performaiice objectives in instruc- * ' 
tional prograjns, some useful information has been compiled which might 
be helpful to Pensacola Junior' College faculty who are currently 
involved' in preparing or upgrading performance objectives for their 
courses. This »tudy has provided some answers to logical questions 
concerning the preparation ^d use of performajice objectives and hag 
cited resourG^fr which would further clarify these questio^^s:' l) What 
yare_B.erformauice 'objectives? 2) Are performance objectives needed in. 
instructional programs? 3) Must educators write performance objectives? 
and k) How are performamce objectives written? 

As a result of the nationwide letters to stltt^e-level planning 

agencies for Community Junior Colleges which requeste^ informatiba • 

concerning the preparation, use, and function of performance objectives 

in junior college instructional programs in *each state, thislstudy has 

supportjgd empirical ^evidence that, even thoOgh performamce obj*=»ntives 

are used for Instructional pi^rposes in varying degrees around the 

country, little consistency exists. in directiv.es, approaches, and 

solutions to the concept of ' performance-basad education. , , 

As a result of the Opinion Poll, developed to determine the use, 
» • 

the acceptance, and the function of performance objectives in the instruc- 

*^ 

tional ^ogram at Pensacola Junior College, the findings are delineated. 

■ 31 . ■ f ■ • 
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.The results of responses from faculty members from the six 
disciplines represented in this study report diversified attitudes 
toward the use, acceptance, and function of performance objectives 

* . ^ ■ 1 

in the instructional program at Pensacola Junior College. 

For example, faculty menbers in Exact Science gave a more fav- 

orable response to seventeen of the nineteen items than did any of 

\ ; • 

' the other five disciplines. Faculty members in Social Science gave 

the most unfavorable response to twelve of the nineteen items than 
♦ 

did any of the other five disciplines. In rank order from , favorable 

to , unfavorable attitudes relative to the use, preparation, and' fiHiction 

of performance objectives, the disciplines line up -as follows: Exact 

Science, Vocational-Technical, Language and Fine Arts, Adult Education, 

Health Related, euid Social Science* 

As compared to the other five disciplines, the Sociad Science 

faculty indicated that they were the -most unfavorable to performajice 

objectives iwhen they were mandated at Pensacola Junior College in 1970- 

71; they remked themselves as haviH^g less knowledge concerning perfomj- 

ance objectives than did the other five disciplines; aiid they rated 

the help provided during > the writing of performance objectives less 

1 adequate than did the other five disciplines. Social Science was still 

^ the most unfavorable of the six disciplines at the conclusion of upgrading 

their syllabuses each academic year. ^Performance objectives have not 

caused Social Science faculty 'to ^explore use of materials, methods, or 

criterion measures! the other five disciplines inJicafed, in varying 

'degrees, that performance objectives had caused the exploration of 

materials, methods, and criterion measures. - / , 

\ 

As the Opinion Poll responses reflected attitudes relative to 
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student and teacher evaluation. Social Science ranked second highest 

^9 



■""Appendix E, Tables I-II, pp. 91-94 



among the other five disciplines in if6reseeing the increaseji possibility 
for student and teacher evaluation through the use of performance > 
objectives. Faculty members* in Health Belated subjects ranked the 
lowest among the other five disciplines iir ?*&ic^eeing.the increased 
possibility for student and teacher evaluati^ through the* use of' 
performance objectives. In rank order, from favorable to unfavorable 
attitudes relative to the incxeased possibility for student and teadher. 
evaluation through the use of performance objectives^ . the disciplines 
line up as follows: Exact Science, Social Science, Vocational -Tech- 
nical, Language and Fine Arts, Adult Education, a^d Health Related. 

Finally, in rank order from favorable to unfavorable attitudes 
relative to the value of performance objectives being in any way equal 

t. • 

to the effort req-uired to produce them, the disciplines line up as 
fallows: . Exact Science, Vocational -Techj;ical , Adult Education Language 
and Fine Arts, Health Related, and Social ScienCvi'. 

However, in spite of negative attitudes reported, faculty members 
in each of the six disciplines strongly - indicated that they are more \ * 
favorable toward performance objectives now than they were four years 
ago in 1970-71 when Pensacola Junior College was first re4uired to 
offer performance-based education ahd faculty members >^re mandated to 
write syllabuses and perfor;[nanGe objectives for each of their courses. 
The cumulaj^ive MF^AN from all disciplines combined for each, of the Opinion 
Poll items, where' 1.00 was the'most negative response and;3.00 was the 
most positive response, rc-suited as follows: 

MEAN RESPONSES' TO OPINION POLL ITEMS 
Opinion Poll Item Mean 

1. Iritial reaction to PO mandate in I97O-7I ' '1.7i 

2. Knowledge of PO's in 1970-71 " 1.70 

40 



^ 3' Adequacy of help provided to write PO's in 1970-71 . 1,40 

4, Attitude toward PO's in 197^-75 - ^ 2-32 

5'* Attitude 'toward upgrading PO's each year . ' ' , 2.65' 

. 6,- Knowledge of PO's iftqr upgrading syllabuses each yo^r 2^36 

7« Attji ude toward i0*3 after upgrading igyllal^usfes each year 2.30 

^» neference co PO's for teaching purposes 2*^7 

* 9. Effect of PO's upon exam prepatratlo^ ' - • i ^ , 2,52 

10. Effect of PO^s upon teaching: methods 

11. Effect of P^'s upon teachej?^understaji^lng of^ course objectives ,2. 6i . 

12. ^Effect oY PO's to eneoura^e exploratory use of ipaterials 2.38 ^ 

13. Effect of PO's to cause"^ instruction to focus upon student 2.15 

* . ^' - . ^ 

1^. Effect of PC's for increased possibility of student-evaluatipn 2.28 

15. Effect of POV-^ for increaseci* possibility of teacher-evaluation 2.3I 

16* Effect . of PO's'to improve quality ^of skills for students, 2.39' 

J?* Value of PO's a^ compared to effort necessary to prepare them 2.24 

iBi Should '::he w riti: g of*PO's be the faculty member's decision 1,62 

i9- Sho^lc» the wri^jting of PO's be abolished as an educational fad 2.26' 

^,,„Aj^hou<5h the attitudes of Pensacola Junior College faculty members 

reflect diversified use, acc-eptance, and fiinction of performance 

objectives in the instructional program, the result's of this Opinion 



PoAl reveal that niost of the i^ensacola Junior College faculty membe.-s^ 

] ■ y ' 

responses were between a neutral position and a favorable position rather 
than being between a neutral^position and an unfavorable position. 

Re^ardln^ the k-io wl edge , that facxiluy members at Pensacola Junior 
Collef:^^ have concerning the education policy system level that requires 
junior college faculty to preppore and- use performance objectives, 41 percent 
of the) faculty members included in this study indicated that they knew thati 
the mandate originated at the institutional level. The remaining 59 percent 
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responded that the state le^el mandated, that the national level mandated, 
that the individual instructors decided, or that they did not know where 
the requirement for preparation and use of performance objectives originated. 
By discipline, the percent of faculty members who "knew that the mandate for 

performance 9bjectives was at the institutional level is as follows; Adult 

\ 

Education 5^,. Language and Fine Arts 52^, Vocational -Technical 39??,. Exact '\ 

' , \ 

Science 35^5, Health Related 3^^, and Social Science 2%} / \ 

^ \ 

The reiat?.on&hip between the faculty member's altitudes about ^ ^\ 

performance objectives and the number of degrees the faculty member 

^ holds resulted in negative correlations. Faculty membt with' a large 

number of degrees tended to g^ive -urilavorable (low) ^ responses aod faculty 

members with a fewer number of degrees tended to give favorable (high) 

respfe/ises. Responses to ^ive of the Opinion Poll items resulted in ^ ^ 

negative con^elatiOxis that w^^re significant at the .05 level of confidence; 

The 'highest negative correlation occurred on Item 16 concerning t}>e value 

: perf02!Tnance objec-cives in' improving the quality of skills being mastered ^ 

by the students. Faculty members who have master or d6ctorate -degrees " - 

tended to give (low) unfavorable responses^ to this question and faculty 

members xho Have ^aohelor degrees 'tended to give ^( high) favorable responses ~ 

to this question. The other four Opinion Poll' items with significant 

negative correlation wer-. Item 6, At the conclusion of- upgrading your 

sy-U^buses, how would you rate your knowledge of performance objectives ? 

Faculty members who have master or doctorate degrees tended to rate their 

knowledge low;- faculty members ^ho have bachelor degrees tended to rate 

their knowledge high; Item 7, At the conclusioit of upgrading your syllabuses . 

^w>at was your attitude about performance objectives ? Faculty members who 

have a master or doctorate degree tended to rate their attitude (low) 

unfavorable; faculty members who have a bachelor degree tended to rate 

^Computed from individual responses in each of the six disciplines - ' 

Appendix E, Tables III-IV, pp. 95-98. 

> 
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their attitude (high) favorable; Ltem 12, Have performance objectives 
encouraged exploratory use of materials, methods, or criterion- measures ? 
Facalty members who have master or doctorate degrees tended to respond . 
that performance objectives had not caused them to exi)lore methods, etc.^ 
faculty members who bold bachelor degrees tended to respond that perform- 
ance Objectives had caused them to explore methods, etc:; Item 1?, Do you 

feel thai the' value of pe rforman ce obje ctives in. any way equa ls the effort 

- — -— I — — — ' ■ ' ■ " • 

• " f- * . . 

iThat you e^end in preparatiorl -of. them ? Faculty jnembers who hav« a masteOr 

or doctor, le degree tended '^respond that th^ value of performance objectives 

was not equal to the effort required to prepare^ them; faculty members who 

have a bachelor degree tended to respond that performance objectives we5^ 

equal in value to the time required to prepare them. 

Each of the nineteen -Opinion Poll item^ produced negative correlations 

between faculty attitudes and *the number of degrees -held. Although only 

five of the Opinion Poll items produced a negative correlation that was 

sigi;iif leant at the .05 level of confid-ence, ot would seem appropriate 
I X 

to |:ay that faculty members who have a. higher number of degrees tend to 

! ^ ' 

giv(e unfavorable (low) responses to the use, preparation, and function of 

performance objectives and faculty members who have a lower ru.Tiber of degrees 

tend to give (high) favorable responses to the use, preparation, and function 

of performance objectives. 

The relationship between the faculty member's attitudes about 

performance objectives and the number of yeats of teaching experience ^ 

that the faculty member had resulted in more positive correlations than 

in negative correlations-.'^ Faculty members with more years of teaching 

experience tended to give favorable (high) responses and faculty members 

with fewer years of teaching experience^ tended to give unfavorable (low) 

responses. Responses to four of the Opinion Poll items resulted in 
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positive correi^t^ions that were significant, at the .05 level of confideryc© 
ouxy one of the Opiinon Poll i.ems resulted i- a negative correlatioa-'that 
was significant at the ,,.05 level of confid(jn:e. ' ' 

Four of the Opinion Poll items resu] t^.a in positive correlations* ' 
that were slgn-ificant at the .95 level of ion-Pidence; Item 1, When you 
undertook the writing of . ^yllabuses'for ypdr courses in 1970-71, what 
was your attitu de about performam^e ob.j;^taive3 ? Faculty members who 
have a large number, of years teachin^experiercii tended to ^ive (high) 
favorable responses; faculty members who have a low number of years 
teaching experience tended to giVe (low) unfavorable responses; Item 2, 
When the project was undertaken, how would you have rated your knowledge 
of perfor mance objectivfeV Faculty members who have a large number of ' 
years teaching experiehce^tended to rate their knowledge high; faculty ' 
members who have a low number of years teachin*- experience tende% to 
rate their.. knowledge low; Item 3, How would yc; rat<- the help, that was 

provided during this project? Facul'ty member?^ who have a large number 
# 

of years teaching experience tended to rate the hel^ provided as oeing 
adequate; faculty members who have a low number of ye^s teaching exper- 
lence tended to rate the help provided as b0in£, inadequate; Item 7, At 

^ 

the conc lusion of upgrading your syllabuses, how would yoj rate your 
attitude about performance*^ objectives ? Faculty members who have a large 
number of years teaching experience tended to give (high) favorable 
responses; fa<:ulby members who have a low numbe. of years teaching 
^^xpfjrience tended' to give ("low) unfavorable reisponseG, 

One of the Opinion Poll items resulted ir. negative corjrelation 
that was F^-nificant at the .05 level of confidt^nce; Item 15, Do you 
foresee any increased possibility for teacher-e -aluation through 'the 
use of performance objectiv^es ? Faculty members who have a large oer 
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of years teaching oxperience tended to give (low) juifavorable responses; 
faculty members who have a low number of years teaching experience tended 
to give (high) favorable responses. 

f 

Although these were the only five Opinion Poll items that 
produced correlations that were significant at the .05 level of confidence, 
Item 8, How m'any times do you refer to your objectives in lesson preparation 
during ohe academic year ? - produced a positive correlation that is 
noteworthy. Faculty members who, have a large number of years teaching 
experience tended to give responses which indicated that they referred 
,to their objectives in lesson preparation more often that the facial ty 
members who have ^a low number of years teaching experience. 

From this comparison of negative and positive correlations between 
faculty attitudes and the number of years of teachirig experience, it would 
seem appropriate to say that faculty members who have a large number of ^ 
years teaching experience tended to give (high) favorable responses to 
the use, preparation, and function of performant:e objec-^ives and faculty 
members who have a low nnmbf;r of years teaching experience tended to 
give (low) unfavorable responses to the use, preparation, and function 
of performance objectives. 
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CHAPTER VI _ I ^ 

• ^COMQJBATIONS 

The purposes of this study were to review the literature' relative 
to th^ preparation, use, and function of performance objectives in instruc- 
tional program!^, to determine what was happening around the country at * 
sta^e level relative to the preparation, use, and function of performance 
objectives in Community Junior College instructional programs, and to 
determine the attitudes of pp^^a^oXa Junior College faculty toward the 
preparation, use, and function of performance objectives in the instruc- 
tional pro-am a,t Pensacola Junior College, 

As a result of this study, the first worthwhile recommendation 
might be to suggest that Pensacola Junior College faculty, particulaurly 

those who are negative toward performance-baSed education, read the 

> "* 

literature survey to become more knowledgeable in performance-based 

\ 

education techniques. 

The second recommendation, based upon the findings of meager or 
no policy at state level arourfd the country concerning performance 
objectives in Community Junior College prograons and the lack of con- 
sistency in directives, approaches,, an J. ^solutions to the concept' of 
performance-based education, might be to suggest that individual insti- 
tutiOns assume the responsibility of addressing themselves to this one 

. V 

measure of accountability, perfoi-manoe objectives, wherever possible. 
Even though Pensacola Junior College, under the direc,tion of the Vice- 
President of Academic Affairs, has already addressed itself to this 

' • 39 
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measure oi accountability, campus-wide performance objectives; it w<^uld 
be reasonable to state that a greater, more supportive thrust is .needed 
toward the preparation and use of performance .objectives to "win over" 
those faculty members who are opposed. Some ideas for movejpent in this 
direction might be s^'nonymous with the recomjnendations growing out of the 
reb'ulcs of the Pensaco., .. Junior College Faculty .Opinion Poll whicb are^ 
delineated next. 

The third. category of recommendations, based upon the results of 
the Opinion Poll, involve administrators, faculty, and students at 
EensacQla Junior College, 

Administrator^ should endorse teacldng by objectives more strongly, 
•should hire new personnel with this as a qualification criterion, and 
should provide excellent and persistent training for department heads, 
and deans and for new faculty members. New faculty members who have had 
no or f^ew year-, of teaching experience are baffled by performance objectives 
and should be oriented. If department heads and deans do not understand 
or accept the use of performance objectives, the >faculty who teach in 
their schools or departments are in a frustrating position. As expressed 
by several faculty members on the Opinion Poll instrument, 'faculty members 
who taught by performance objectives in one department wer'e penalized for - 
assigning excessive A*s and B*s. The faculty members stated that they 
were "damned if they did, and diimned xZ they didn't teach by performance 
objectives." The penalty was a low annual evaluation rating by department 
head . 

Since the Dean of Academic AfCairs supports performfinoe-based 
education, other administrators must make clear in college policy their 
endorsement of instruction by performance objectives. They should include 
in policy statement a clear recognition of differences in evaluation 
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philosophy as determined by the use or the non-use of performance objectives. 
When performance oje) jectives are cieeirly stated, the student knows exactly « 
what he must perform and exactly how his performcince will be evaluated. 
If every student in a class meets ^A*' grade criteria, then every student 
in tl^ class *has earned his 'A.' If performance objectives are not used, 

\ 

the. instzTictor presumably has a bit more latitude (even to the extent of 

using his intuition) to assT^in grades that better fit a normal curve.- 

% 

A 

However, to the instructors who ^e using performance objectives and are 
consistently assigning A's and B's to clLI of their students, one appropriate 
recommendation might well be that those instructors reevaluate the goals of 
.their course. ^ ■ - 

In addition to the evaluative procedure^, iiowever, if administra- 
tors do not endorse the use of performance objectives, and some do not at 
Pensacola Junior College, it is logical to assume that -those administrators 
would not support their faculty in the use of performance objectives in any 
respect. In support of this statement. Item 3 on the Opinion Poll - How 
would you rate the belp that was provided during the project of writing 
r)erformance objectives ? - received the most unfavorable response of all 
the nineteen items on the Opinion Poll, Provision for in-service training 
to provide orientation for^ writing and using performance objectives is an 

i 

administrative responsibility. Some departments at Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege received no such orientation. Based upon this finding in Item 3> 
it would seem appropriate to recommend that some provision .be made to 
instruct faculty members in the preparation and use of - performance objec^ 
tives. 

This recommendation for faculty orientation tc performance objec- 
tives, might even result in some much needed faculty in"^ archangel In fact, 
one other outcome of this study suggests a solution, 'Specifically, perhaps 

^8 



the faculty members ^iii Exact Science and Vocational-Technical - the two 
disciplines who responded most favorably concerning their knowledge and 
acceptance of performance objectives - could bravely or altruistically 
pr,esent their points-of-vfew at department meetings of the disciplines 
who responded most unfavorably, Social Science-' and Health Relate^. 
The recommendatio/i suggested here depen<lsupon faculties who concern them- 
selves with individuality, innovativeness, teamwork, flexibility to 
adapt to ne>f conditions, and a commitment to interactions with one , 
another, ' 

Speaking to the lack of faculty interactions, McGeorge ,Bundy (1970, 
p. 5^6) has called -the acadenic departments "the most difficult 'question 
of faculty organizatiwthat I know ; . . one that I believe is mote deep- 
rooted and serious than most of the general issues of governance now so 
much discussed/' David Riesman has called academic departments - f rotn 'a . 
source that the writer cannot recall - a "scnolar's country," anci dra^s ^ 
tb.e anal6gy of professors "clijiging to their departments with all the 
emotional fever of r^pant nationalism," Interdepartmental sharing an^ 
communication might, just inight, among ether good things, lend some credi-^ 
bility to performance objectives in departments where they are not row * 
accepted. Such a recommendation would, hopefully^ inspire the ima^nations, 

not the defens3s, of Pensacola Junior Colxege educators and that as a result, 

f 

some sharing relationships could be built that arc truly collaborative, 

s 

not just psuedo-frlendly. i * » 

Futhor results of this Opinion Poll that reflect negative responsec 
concerning the preparation, use, and function of peiformance objectives in 
the instrjctional program suggest some reccm-nendations to faculty members 
who registered these unfavorable responses.- Faculty members who 
responded negativ-Ty and based their negativism upon such statements as 
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perfonaance objectives make for robots instead of 'schol-T's" should 
l^k critically at th^ir performance objectives. F^ult^^ members who 
J resp<^ded^ negatively and based their ^gativ^sm upan*s\i€h statements 
as "l6av| us alone and let us get on^with the job of teaching" should 

' consider what they are teaching. IP the faculty member rei\uses, or 

' ^ ^\ 

canjjot put- into > written words, what he a* doing and what he expects 

■ ' ' \ ' 

his students t6 do (no matter how a^theilc or intuitive nis teaching 



goa,ls may be), heaven help us all who identify ourselves as educa^tors. 
Accountability that would measure the product of education required • 
the stlideiit.to show what can do, and this requirejnent has nothing 
to do witlT the instnfctor's intuitive feelings about the student nor, 
for that matter, with the student's intuitivfe feelings/ Whether this 
kind of accountability measure is good or bad has been dnbated in 
volumes. However, the requirement for accountability hac- not diminished. 
^ - The fable of knowledge and professors has come to an end because too 

{ • ■ ■ ' - ' 

^ much change, too miich knowledge, ^tnd too many students a*e expandijn^ 
exponentially. Wa^rren Bennis has repefert^edly stated that change is the 
biggest threat that education faces in the 19?C>'s, and* most of us are 
not coping with it adequately. Although teaching by periormance objec- 
ti'^es would necessitate a change for man;^ educators, one last recom- 
. mendation for Pensacola Junior College faculty members i- that they 
best 'give, it a try.* - , » 

Recomfriendation concerning performance objectives for the students 
is very simply put. Demand to know what the course requires of you and 
how you' will know when you h^-^ve satisfied 'these requirements - this is 
what performance-based education is all about. 
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CHAPTER V \ 

. SUMMARY STATEMENT 

By ■ * . 

Polly Godwin Einbecker 

As an instructor of the English language, a subject where .many 
worthy outcomes of teaching and learning raust by necessity be a blend 
of the cognitive and af:^ctive domains, I subscribe to performance- 
based education. Performajice objectives should be written statements • 
If this procedure of writing performance statements serves*1io other 
purpose than to Help both the instructor and his students to work 
toward ^he same objectives, that is reason enough to. justify the effort. 

If the instructor can Clearly state his gofcIs,'^he is better able 
to select methods and'materials^ for more applicable learning experiences 
for his student/s.^ I^* the student knows Q^actly what is expected df^ him, 
he IS better able to perform and* to benefit from the learning experience. 
I believe this might be called "knowin' where you're goin*." 

One of the most out-worn, yet crucial, needs in education is for 
courses, and programs tnat will provide the experience that meets the 
needs of the studenifir. Peter Drucker states, "Teachir is the only 
major occupation of man for which /we have not yet developed tools that 
make an average person capable of competence cuid performance." 



The chant for accQuntability education is demanding that this 
competency of performance be measurable. The product of education can 
be measured. One possible measurement exajnined In \his study is in 
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terms of what objectives thQ instructor and his student a^'e trying to 

> 

accomplish and how they will both know when the objectives have been 
accomplished. . , , ' ^- 

As is the case for all 'change - and petfciiu^nce-based education 

1 ' ' ' • ■ 

is, foAs^some, a 'change - necessity usually dictates priori*tie3» 
Accountability is the necessity; the student, is the priority - either 
of which is sufficient reason to wrge educators to give performance- 
based education a fair 'try. 
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ADDRESSED TOj^ 
COMMUNITY JUNIOR CCjLLEGE 
STATE LEVEL PLANNING AGENCIES 



May I aok your help in providing me with current and anticipated state 
level planning information concerning the preparation and use of 
performaiice or behavioral objectives for teaching eind learning in 
commonity junior colleges in your ^tate, * ^ 

As a part of the course requirement in the Nova Ed.D. Program, I am 
'conducting a study which directs itself to what is happening around 
"^he nation (in as many states as possible) with performance objectives 
-ii edMcation at the state levels , 

I liave collected the U3«al historical data on performance objectives and 
I need data that ^ould speak to current, immediate trenas and future 
possibilities (predictive or planned) in tjie ^novement toWard or away 
from performance objectives. 

(General Guideline Questions ; ^ 

^. Are the state level policy naking groups in accord with 
individual community junior colleges (for or against) 
performance objectives? 

2. Is state level planning requiring that .community junior 
colj.ege faculty write and use porf-omance objectives? 

3. Are community junior college faculty resisting the mandate? 
^. Are there any litigations coming from policy concerning the 

preparation and use of performance objectives? 

5. In what essential ways does effective bommunil:.y college. 
/ operation depend upon performance objectives? 

6. How is the ^:tate level accelerating or decelerating the 
movement toward or away from performance objectiyes? 

7. Which' off icicds, agencies, organizations are involved in 
policy, planning, or formulation toward performance objectives 

^ . in single community colleges, in multi-campus community 

colleges, in state systems community colleges, in regional 
systems community colleges,, and at the Federal Government 
level? 

I would appreciate your sharing any information that might treat any or 
all of the general questions listed above. The time limitations on this 
.cuay prompt me to ask for your quick reply to expedite my investigation. 

If this' finished document, which v. ill report the siate level policies 
concemi:ig performance objectives, could be of any valuS to your agency, 
I will provide you with a copy of the abstract. 

Sincerely, ^ 

Ms. P. Einbeckcr, Asst. Prof. 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, FL 3250^+ 
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- APPENDIX B 

COMMUNITY JUNIOR COUEGE 
STATE LEVEL "PLANNING AGENCIES 
WHO RECEIVED REQUEST^ LETTER 
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ALABAMA " . ' 

State Depaxtment of Education 

ALASKA 

Division of Statewic^e Services 
ARIZONA 

Arizona State Board of Directors 
for Coirmmnity Colleges 

ARKANSAS 

Department of Higher Education 
CALIFORNIA' 

California Conununity Colleges 
COLORADO 

, State Board for Commuxiity Colleges 
and Occupational Education 
ry 

CONNECTICUT 

Board of Trustees of Regional 
, Coinmunity Colleges 

DELAWAI^ 

Delaware Technical, and Community 
College 

FLORIDA 

Department of Education 

Division of Community Colleges 

GEORGIA 

Board of Regents 

University'System of Georgia 

HAWAII 

University of Hawaii ^ 
IDAHO 

Office of Higher Education 
ILLINOIS 

Illinois Juhior College Board 
INDIANA 

State Superintendent » Office of 
Public Instruction 

IOWA 

State Department oi' Public 
Instruction 
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KANSAS 

Uofiinunity Junior Colleges and 
Teacher Education Section 

KENTUCKY 

Community College System 

LOUISIANA . ; 

Teachers Education, Certification, 
and Placement, State Department 

MAINE 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 
MISSOURI 

Junior College Education ^ 
Division of Public Schools 

MARYLAND 

Mary-land Staie Board for Community 
Colleges ' 

MASSACHUSETTS ' ^ ^ 

Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges 

MICHIGAN 

Higher Education Planing and 
Coordination Services 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota State Junior College 
System 

MISSISSIPPI 

Division of Junior Colleges 

c 

MONTANA 

Office of the Superintendent of the 
Public Instruction " * 

NEBRASKA * 

State Department of Education 

N^IVADA 

State Department^ of Education , 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Post-Sjecondary Vocational-Technical f 
Education 
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VIRGINIA 

Virginia Community College System 
WASHINGTON 

State Board for Community College 
Education ^ 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Board of Pegents* , 
WISCONSIN 

University Center System 
WYOMING 

Community College Commission 
OHIO 

Board of Regents ^ * * 

OKLAHOMA * * , 

St£4,te Regents for Higher Education 

OREGCW 

Instructional Services ^ 
Oregon Board of Education 

\ 

PfiNNSYLVANIA \ ' ^ 
Office of the Conlmissioner 
Depcirtnent of Educat^ion 

RHODE ISLAIID 

'Rhode Island Junior College 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

South Carplina Commission on 
Higher Education 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

State Department of Public Instruction 
TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Community Colleges 
State Depairtment of Education 

TEXAS 

Coordinating Board 3,S Gollefi:e 
and University System * 

UTAH 

Utah System of Higher Education 
VERI^ONT 

Division of Teacher and Continuing 

Education Services t 



NEW JERSEY ' ^ 

Community College Program 



NEW ME:aco 

Bocird of Educational Finance 
NEW YORK 

State ^University of New Yo^k 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Department of Comjuunity .Colleges 
NORTH DAKOTA 

.State Board of Higher Education 
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APPEJJDIX C 



THE STATUS OF PERK)RMANCE OBJECTIVES USED FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
PU .{POSES AS REPORTED BY EACH STATE-LEVTl AGEN2Y 
FOR COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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RESPONSES RECEIVED FROM 
STATE LEVEL PLANN.ING AGENCIES 
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STATE 


Page 




STATS 


Page 


ALABAMA 






hiONTANA 


It 


ALASKA 


# 




NEBRASKA 


71 
( J- 


ARIZONA 


55 


- 


NEVADA 


f c 


ARKANSAS 


56 








CALIPOINIA 


^ 






iff 


COLORADO 


58 




MTTU MTTYTPn 


J(. 


COfWECTICUT 


V 




IMJSili lUriA. 


JL 
TT 


DELAWARE' 


60 




NOPTH PA ROT TMA 




FLORIDA 


62 


t 

V 

\ 


NORTH nAUTYTA 


* ^ ( ( 


GEORGIA 


* 


1 






HAWAII 




1 


OKLAHOMA 


78 


IDAHO 


63 




OREGON 


79 


ILLINOIS 


64 




PENNSYLVANIA 




INDIANA 






RHODE ISLAND 


♦ 


• IOWA 






SOUTH CAROLINA. 


80 


KANSAS 


65 




SGirrH DAKOTA 


83 


KENTUCKY 


66 




TENNESSEE 


# 


LOUISI/iNA 


67 




TEXAS 




MAINE 


68 




UTAH 


85 


MARYLAND 






VERMONT 




MASSACHUSETTS 


69 




VIRGINIA 




MICHIGAN 






WASHINGTON 


86 


MINTIKSOTA 






WEST VIRGINU 




MISSISSIPPI 


V 




WISCONSIN 




MISSOURI 


70 


61 


WY"OMING 




♦ 

These states 


did not 


respond to inquiry 
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State Board of Directors for 
Community Colleges, of Arizona 



<91S AOT JCrrCKSON AOOm 121 
FHQCNIK AlllZONA •900'* ' 
1*031 lt\ 401' 



-January 29, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker,' Asst. Prof. _ . 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, FL 3250U 

Dear Professor Einbecker: ^ 

'We very much regret that we do not have the staff 

time to respond to your inquiry. 



Sincerely, 

Heorge b. Hall 
Executive Director 

GLH/le3 




GEORGE L -(ALL 

CjlICUTIVC OlftCCTOft 
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Department or Higher Education 

401 National Old Line teuiLoiNG » 
L»TTLE ROCK. ARKANSAS 72201 

David Pryor • TEutPHOHt. 



M OLIN COOK 
DIRCCTOR 



371-1442 
371*1443 



oovcrnor' ^ February 3, 1975 IJl.Illi 



Ms. P. Einbecker, Assistant Professor j 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior OoUege 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einoecker: ^ \ 

Please accept my answering of your questions and referring to them in 
numerical order as you presented them. 

1. Generally, the State level policy iriaking groups and individuaUcom- 
munity college groups agree with the purposes of performance objectives^ 
However, there has been /lo great discussion of them being required from 
the state level, and there has been no formalized action at any one school 
to put all courses on that ba.sis. 



2. 


No, not formally 






\ ■ • 


3. 


Not applicable 


% 

\ 


4. 


Not applicable 




5. 


Qbviously, effective commun'^y coUeg-. 


operation requires that one know 



where one is going in order for one to know ii one g3ts there. 

6. In our develgpmental situati^^n the only state level involvement with the 
quality and types of instruction h?.s been voicing our need and support for 
the better forms of instruction. We have developed the requirement that 
an institution be adequately comprehensive, and we have sj^ecified the fui.c- 
tions which were visualized for a community college. We make an annual 
determination of comprehensiveness based on our adopted criteria for 
comprehensiveness. These criteria, while in l:ne with the movement 1' ward 
performance objectivrs, deal with the total institution at the program level 
rather than instruction as such, jt 




J LAMBERT JR HOW '^D HOLTHCF MRS CORUSS M HOWARD 

VJCE. Chairman 'ha^man * Slchi rA«Y 



CROSSETT 



CONWAY 



HENRY GS^HWtND MARLII^'UICK&ON <, FREp M*-DONACD 

JONCSBORO Pa moouud br.nkley 

C H MURPHY. JR ' ' HARRY PONDER SR HENRY SMREVE ' JIM SNODO^ 



7. Our community college system is a state /local cooperative system 
which includes state funding for operation, ' local funding for facilities, 
control of the institutions by a local board, and state level coordination. 
Therefore, everybody is in the act in poli'^y: the Legislature, the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, the local board, the administrators, the faculty, 
the students, and the local voters. 



Since 




Tdm Spender 
Assistant Director for 
Community Colleges 



TMS:vc 
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J(M^^ D VANDfRHOOf- Cu v.M,M>f 

STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

^ * 207 SJAJZ 8ERVJCES BUILDING • 1525 SHtRMAN STREET • DENVER, COLOR/' O 90203 

M G LINSON DiRECTOR, 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

»OA«D EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
(903) ••2-30l( 



F D£^N LiLLfE DIRECTOR 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
( 303i ttg2-3l9t 



January 28, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbehker, Asst. Prof. h 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
600 Parked" Drive 

fensacola, FL 32504 i 
Dear Ms. Einbecker: • , ¥ 

In response to your letter of January 20, 1975 to Dr. F. Dean Llllie, State^ 
Director of Colorado Coirmunity Colleges, Colorado is moving in the follow- 
ing direction in the imprementation of performance or behavioral objectives 
in the two-year colleges. ^ y 

Response to: General Guideline Q u-estioj^s 

1. The State Board for Cor.inunity Colleges and Occupational Education 

which is the state level policy making group for state system two- | 
year colleges has not c^eclared itself as to being for or against 
performance objectives, however; it is a general feeling that per- 
formance objectives are desirable in the development and operation 
of two-year college programs. . 

Zr^ The State Beard for ConiTiunity Colleges and Occupational Ediitation " 
is not demanding the two-year college faculties write performance 
objectives. 

3. There is no edict for the faculty to reject. 

4. There are no J i tigations coming from these objectives. 

5. The essential ways that effective community colleges operate depend- 
ing upon performance objectives, in my opinion, are how well the 
objectives are p'lanned and written, how well the objectives are met 
through instruction and how well the evaluation of the proceeds is 
carried tr* completion. 
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Ms- P. Einbecker 
Page Two 

January 28, 1975 



\ , • 

4 

6, The state is not moving in either an accelerating or ^celerating direction. 
* in the implementation of performance- objectives in the two-year colleges. 

1. Generally the formulation of policies for the implementation of perform- 
ance objectives is irbt a high level priority for state officiabls, 
agencies, or colleges in Colorado. 

/ . 

I hope this information^ will prove of assistance to you in your study. If I 
^an be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to contact* me. 

Sincerely, * ^ ' ^ 



Jon E. Glau 
Assistant Director 
Curriculum & Instruction 

gc 
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Di^LAWAiiK Tkc"IINicai. A n i> (!ommitnitv C'OI.iaKSK 

I* <) nox n»r 
i>c)vj:r, i>ki.awaki: louoi. 

. :ic>ii / ti7M* K»ji 

Office of the President ' . * , 



."January 28 , 1975^' 



Ms . F. Einbecker 

Assistant Professor 

School of Career Development 

Peasacola Junior College 

Pensacola, FL 32504 

Ms. Einbecker: 

Your recent request to Mr. Paul K, Weatherly, President of 
Delaware Te^chniCal and Community College, was referred to 
this of f ice . ^ 

It is the mission of Delaware Technical and Community College 
to foster the student centered considerations as a major 
activity. The . chal lenge and promise of the college lie in 
its ability th offer a viable alternativ,e to the more .con- 
ventional versions of Higher Education. Consequently, the 
education at DeTaware Technical and Community College is 
striving to^be a multi-media competency based> systems approach 
to education. 



Our broad based procedural guidelines f o^^ur r iculum develop- 
ment contain the following statements 

1. A curriculum committee comprised of the Deans of 
Instruction shall be responsible for the planning 
and development of new courses, using performance 
based strategy. This committee shall appoint such 
standing subcommittees or specific program devel- 
opment comrai t t^es as they deem necessary. 

2. There shall be continuous evaluation through a 
variety of methods, including follow-up stqdies of 
all programs to determine whether the skills and 
levels of proficiency acquired by the graduate 
are appropriate to the job for which the student 
was trained . 



€7. 
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Ms. P. Einbecker 
January 28, 1973 
Page 2 - 



3. Program and course outcomes shall be performance 
based withbehaviorally stated objectives, matched 
to students* needs as well as changing job 
requirements . 

4. Cui/riculum development shall Utilize well defined 
and specific task and skill analysis with related 
evaluation criter.ia. 



5, The student evaluation system is based on, and 
derived from the performance based curriculum, and 
measures the level of individual performance in 
terms of "'can*' or "cannot** me^t course objectives. 

6. The overall objectives of a program shall be defined 
by the capabilities (skills, knowledge, attitudes) 
the student is to have when he completes the prog»^m. 



?• Every ^effort shall be made to allow students to pro- 
gress at their own pace. When performance objectives 
, are met, the student should be moved on to new 
ichal lenges . 

8. The committee of Deans of Instructidn shall develop,* 
implement and be responsible for a preserve ce pro-* 
gram for., all r>ew instructors - part-time and full- 
time. It* is suggested that a self-instruct, 
individualized, multi-THedia course be develop.ed, A 
■ course that can be supplemented by group seminars 
and specific orientation with department heads. 



The preparation and* use of performance or behavioral objectives 
are operational throughout our^u 1 1 i-c^mpus state-wide institution 



Sincerely, 

Ray *G . Schwee t 
Curriculum Cobrdmator 



RGS/paj 
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ST5\.te of Florida 

DefartmSent of Education 



TALLAHXSSE€ 32304 



Lee G. Henderson 
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Director 
Division of Community Colleges 



Febn>pry l!l, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker 

Assistant Professor' 

Schoal of*Career Development 

Pensacola Junior College ^ 
Pensa-cola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: ^ 

Dr. Henderson has asked me to respond to your letter ofJanuary 20 
rel active to.the use pf performance objectives in community colleges 
in Florida. 

To the bi*st uf my knowledge the only requirement from the State is 
dissociated with the implementation of the follow-up evaluation 
s>^teni. That system calls for the identification of the performance 
which should be expected of people who complete the respective programs '* 
of the community colleges and for the evaluation of the performance of 
fj^n^er students in terms of those expected'^performance objectives. A 
copy of the guidelines for the evaluation system is enclosed for your 
/inform^ion. 

Recognizing that this reply may not satisfy all your questions, I would 
be pleased to discuss "he matter with you by telephone or respond in 
writingnf you prefer. 

With .very best wishes for your work in the Nova program, I am 

Myron R. Blee 
Chief 

^reau of ProgV^am Support an^i Services 

MRB:kjc 

tnclosure ^ 



STATE OF IDAHO 

STATE BOARD sf EDUCATION 
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Office ot ih*^ Kxecutivo Director 




614 W. State Annex ft2 
Boiso., Idaho 83720 
(200) 384-2270 



Ms. P, Einbecker, Asst. Prof. 
School of Career Develonment 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 



Dear Ms. P. Einbecker: 

The State of Idaho does not have a central board or coordinating council 

for communiLy junior colleges. Thcrofore., wa do not collect the infor- 
raaticfii you are asking for in your survey or questionnaire. 

You ini[^ht v/anl to, contact the two-year institutions directly. Their 
addresses are as follows: 



Mr. Barry G. Schuler, President 

North jdri^o College 

Coeur d'Aiene, Idaho 8381A 



Dr. JcUiies L. Taylor, President 
Collejjc of Southern Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 



Dr, Henry B. Eyring, President 
Ricks College 

Rexburg, Idaho 83AA0 

/ 

The first two colleges are public junior colleges with local boards. ' 
The last college is a private two-year college controlled by the LDS/ 
church. / 

We are sorry we cannot be of any further assistance. / 

/ 

Sincerely, / 



I 

B, Douglas Aims / 
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l^trhn Karlock, Vice Chairman 
John Copiev ' 
Frartk F Fowie 
Toutsaint L. Hale. Jr. 
Mri Carl H. Neyhart 
James W Sanders 
Mrs Andrew Scort 
flxherd P, Stone 
MichM< J- Ba kalis 

Lf GAL COUNSEL 
Donald ^agiis 




STATJ. or' II I jNOlS 

ILLINOIS COMMUNITY C OLLEGE BOARD 

544 in S FaRK PLACf 
SPRlNCiHl 11). ILLINOIS 62718 
PiiONh (217) 78:-2495 

3 February 1975 
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LXtrUIIVL .SLrkinARY 
Fred L Weltman 

in PUiYSK Kl TAKY i OK I INANCE 
Howard 0 Stms 

' Ah.SOClAlLSfCRLlAKIES 
Lawrence J Auten 
G Robert 0<*rnt$ 
John L Forbes 
Richard L Fox 
James M Howard 
WUIiam G Matteck 
John J. Swalec, Jr. 



ADMINISTRATION & PUBLIC 
INFORMATION OFFICE 



Ms. P. Einbecker 
Assistant Professor 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
600 Parker Drive 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: 



YouT request' -for infomation regarding the behavioral o^ performance 
objectives for the State of Illinois has come to me for reply. The Illinois 
Community College Board is a coordinating board and as such does not have 
governing power over the 48 community col leges • The 48 community colleges are 
org. .ized into 38 community college districts, each with their own local boards 
of trustees and their own locally hired administrators. The administrators and 
the local boards of trustees are responsible for any policy or administrative 
procedures having to do with performance objectives. 

I am enclosing a copy of our brochure on community colleges which 
lists the names and addresses of the cpjnmunity colleges on the last page. 
Please feel free to write any of these colleges for infotTnation pertaining to 
performance objectives. 

Very truly yours, 

Richard L, Fox 
Aosociat-e Secretary 

RLF/db ^ 




Enclosure 
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Kcix^jas State Department of Education 

I . , K(ins(n Sidtt' Educiition Builiiing 

V^* \^J^y' ' 1-0 iOth Street Topeka. Kansas 66612 

v'^r.T. y — ^ ;- 

\ Division of Continuing Education 

j I , 

\ 

\ • / 

\ 



January 23, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker, Asst. Prof. 
School of Career Development 
P^nsacola Junior College 

^Pensacola, Florida 32504 ' j 

' Dear Ms. Linbeckcr: 

The following is in response to your letter of January 20 

1975: 

1. State level policy making groups are promoting \ 
performance objectives. / 

2. No. " / 

3. NA 

4. None yet 

^ 5, It provides a base for continuing follow-up and 
evaluation. 

6. Probably doesn't affect basic institution intentions but 
the positive attitude lends sanction to local activity. 

7. The State Board of Education is a coordinating agency. 
Decisions of this nature are a local matter. The state ' 
merely provides leadership and guidelines for action. 

^f we can be of further to you, please feel free to contact 
this office. 

Sincerely^ K 

/y^oe Miller, Director 
Community College Section 



JM:pm 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

COMMUNITY C'H.LE£GC SYSTEIM 
' ^ ^^WHH- LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 40506 

STANLEY WALL V ICE PRES) DENT - Januapy 29, 1975 



Ms. p. Einbecker, ' /^sst . Professor v 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, fL 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: 

This IS dn attempt to respond to the questions in your letter of 
January 20 . 



(1) There is a domonstrated interest on the part of most people in the 
University of Kentucky Community College System relative to the concept 
of performance objectives. The approach is being made through working 
with faculty groups on improving the effectiveness of their Instruction. 

i 

(2) There is no one at any level demanding that faculty write 
performance objectives. Unless th^^ faculty understands the concepts 
and learn to use them little is achieved by their going through the 
formality of writing objectives. 



(3 and 4) No. 

(5) Each of the vX)]logos havG'becn working on short range and long 
range plans for their college. This is being done by the faculty and 
administration of the college in an effort to identify the significant 
educational role of the college. Some colleges have involved as many as 
150 to 200 lay people from their service area in assisting with this planning. 
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I am not fully clear c)3 to how you are defining performnnce objectives. From 
your first question I thought you were referring to them in tho context of the 
instructional program, however, in question six and seven it seems that you 
ire concerned with objectives of a college or unit rathe^^ than the specific 
objectives ic'cntified with a course or instructional program. 

Sincerely , 



Stanley Wdll, Vice President 
^2 ^'^'^ Community Colleges 



TfCHNICAL iNSTITL.Tfl, AND bOMLRSt- ' I'MS JCFFLR^CT^ r<>6 / HAZARD M APISOW v 1 1 i t , may'A'" LE, ANL PAOUCAU, "?68 

COMMUNir/ COLLEGE S^bKM EST A8L I'jHt D 1964 



AN E-iltAU DPPOf' ri iNIT Y UNIVERSITY 
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, STATE OF LOUISIANA 
LOUISIANA ^COORDINAtlNG COUNCIL 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
P *0. Box 44362. Capitol Station 
BATON ROUGE 70604 
AREA CODE 504 - 289-8771 

Jan,uary 29, 19.75 



t*iS. p.^ Einbeckor, Z\ssistajit Professor 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 

Pensacol^, Florida 32504 % 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: 

Your letter to Dr. James DeLee of the State Apartment of 
Education has been referred to this office for reply. There is no# 
state level planning concerning performance or behavioral ob^ectWes 
in coimnunity junior colleges in Louisiana. ?s you may know, ijouisiana 
has ao junior college system. In addition to three 2-year branches 
of universities, there is one corrprehens ive community college, Delgado 
Junior College.- Dr, Cecil Groves, the Academic Vice President of that 
institution, itiay be able to answer your questions with respect to his 
college. His address is listed below in case you wish to contact him. 

Dr, Cecil Groves 
Delgado Junior College 
• V New Orleans, Louisiana 70119 

Good luck with your study. 

^ Sincerely, 



^Anne T. Las til la 
Research Associate 



ATL:bdw 
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STATE or MAINE , ^ 

' Department of 

Educational and Cultural Services 

AUGUSTA, HAINE 04330 

January 28, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker^ Asst. Professor 
School of Career Development 

PensaCola Junior College ' *.»^ 

Pensacola, Florida 3250U 

DesLT Ms. Einbecker: 

In response to your letter of January 20, at present there are only 
3 community Colleges in Maine, as follows: 

' Uruversity of Maine at Augusta 

Augusta, Maine 0^330 

Bangor Community College 
Bangor, Maine OUlfOl 

York County Community College 
195 Main Street 
Sanford, Maine 0UO73 

I have eiiclo£?ed a list of post secondary education institutions la Maine 
and I would; suggest you contact them directly for further information. 

Sincerely, 

) 

^ Wayne H. Ross 

Director 

Higher Education Services 

WHR:jf 
Enc . 
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CUSTOM HOUSE PLAZA 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 02109 



TtUphont: 727.2876 



Januar/ -j, T//^ 



Cchooi of Career Lcvt.lop'nent 
Pensacoia Junior (jolic^^c 
Pensocola, FL 3^-50/4 

Dear .ib. ^iiioeC'Ccr: 

I w.ilL rin^wer ti e rjjustionG you ar"<:ed on J^lia voriai ODjoctivco as 
oeot I C3n, as in /our own ca^o. Time Ibniiations rei^t net ,tl^ " 
ar.ount. of infonnution ^atiieriti,^ v;e can oevelop in answer to 
quesLions: 

r 

1. State Level Policy .nakin/j ^^roups are movin*;^ towards perfonn- 
ancG oujectives ai; one parto of a General :noveiacjit toward 
accountability. The local community coxle^;eG sui)port thir> 
nove.nent for those program areas were perlonaaace oojectives 
can oe most clearly uefined. 

State level Tlannin/; is not de. nand ul: that the faculty write 
performance Oojectives at this time. 



5. As inhicatoo in our answer m nu-aber one, we think tne estab- 
lishnient of perforuirjnce objectives plays an important part iri 
establishinfj {general accountability concemiri/j the use of Public 
Punas , 

6. Vocational Lducatiori Pun.dinf]; requires the development of Perforinarice 
Oojcctiver> in career projramc wlien proposals are maue. Other ])lannin^ 
activities are also encoura^in,;; the movement toward tiie develop nent 

of perfor.iance objcctivies. 

7. The Division 01 Occupational ixxucation ana this office. 



3. 



GorcJoa ^ i'yio ^ 
Ijirector of L(jucational Pionnin^: 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

600 CLAPK AVENUE ^ 
JEFFERSON CITY MISSOURI 65101 
1^14* 751 2361 

January 24, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker, Asst. Prof. 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: 

The only activity at the state level regarding performance objectives 
is taking place within the Division of Career and Adult Education, 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. This is basically 
as a result of that agency's resppnsibil ity for vocational-technical 
education at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. I suggest 
you contact Dr. Frank Drake, CoordinatoV, Career Education, Department 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, P. 0. Box 480, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 65101, and request a-copy of the State Plan which should 
spell out their approach. 

Sincerely, 

Dale C. Schitz, Director 
Academic Programs 

DCS/cf 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

GERALD T* VVHT.^N, PNCSioCNT 
• O 8CX »09 
HASTJNC* •••01 

MM MARILYN FOWLER, VtCC PncSiOCNT 

1»04 PLUM CfteCK LANK 

loAngton «ea»o , 
. FRANK E. LANOIS 

814 LINCOLN SUrLDING 

LINCOLN atsoa 

R.OEI^RY HARC^TT 

too SOUTH 1*TH STNCCT 
OMAMA •aiOl 



'^tate of ^chraska 
^gpartont of ^htcalum 

CECIL E. STANLEY 

COMMtSSIONCR OF COUCATtON * 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

WALTER J, MOLLER 

lia W^r^ 3RO 8THCCT 
WAVNE CeTOT 



WILLARD M WALDO 
oEwiTT ea34t 



MMs Shirley a Pcterson 

AMELIA 66711 

F Y KNAPPLC 

860» FICMCe STNCCT 
OMAHA ««tO« 



i$3 SOUTH iotn rrRcrr 



January 24, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker, Asst. Prof. • 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, FL 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: ' - 

I am referring your recent request for information concerning perfol^mance 
Objectives to the state office of our technical community colleges: 



Dr. Robert Schleigar, Director 

State Board of Technical Comnujnity Colleges 

Cetitury Court Plaza » 

620 N. 48th 

Lincoln. He 68504 



Sinccr-el^ yours, 




GtR/i.LD SUGHROur, Adirnhistrator 
Manegenient, Planning and 
Evaluation Services 



cw 



jcc Ur. Schleiger 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE DIVISION 



Office of the President 
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January 30 , 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker 
Assistant Professor 
School of Career •Development 
JPensacola junior College, 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbexker: 

Thank you for your interest in the Community College Division, 
University c'f Nevada System- * 

Our Division does not utilize performance objectives. 

Please let me know if I can be of any additional assistance. 



Sincerely yours, 

H. Van Doren 
Administrative Assistant 
to the President 



Leon 



rw 




O . '405 M^sh Avenue ^Kcno7^vada 89502 (702)' 784-4021 
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NawtiM J, Patre 
Commiiitontfr 

Robert L Brunelle 
Df puty Commisiioner 




STATE OF N'EW HAMPSHIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
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Division of 
Post Secondtry Education 

t63loudon Road 
Concord* N.H. 03301 



February 5, 1975 



Hs. P, Ei nbccker Asst . Prof. 
School of Career Devcloynnent 
Pensacola Junior Colle|;e 
Pensacola , * Florida 325D^ 

Dear Ms, Einbecker: ^ ^ 

Your letter to Charles Creen has been referred to me for a resp6nse. You 
are 'aware, 1 expect, tiiat in New Ilampsliire the two-year post^secondary insti- 
tutioifis are of the Voca tional -Technical College and Technical Institute types 
with no transfer programs per se. _ . ^ 



4 



The following responses are mv perceptions of the situations here relative to 
the items listed inyour questions: 

I. & 2. Tliere is now no major effort to request that performahce objectives 
be stated' for each course or program. However, in as much as, each of the 
programs is designed to pr.epare for employment, each program And each course 
have implied performance objectives. There is state level support for the 
development and use of performance objectives In the future. There is now a 
definite effort including, staff development plans ^to implement a Ilarvagement 
by Objectives program at the President's level. The ultitnate goal is to have 
this M.B.O. System apply next to Dean's level personnel and ultimately to thfe 
faculty and odier st^ff level. Further, there is -state and local institution 
support for improving articulation v^?ith secondary vocational schools to reduce 
to a minimum overlap in common program areas. 

At this point in time, the most obvious mechanism for achieving subject matter 
articulation is to have both the secondary and the post-secondary faculties 
include behavic^ral -objectives in their program and course descriptions. A 
proposal to develop a model in at lea^'t one program area that is common to 
secondary and post-s^ccondary institutions in a given geographical area has 
been written but not funded, ^ 



1. FacuJtv reactions are as '-;uch unknown since implementation of the M.B.O. 
(Lor facultv to include perl orni.ince nbj(^ctivos in programs and courses) is not 
yet at their level. However, there are evidences that some will support with 
enthusiasm since they are already involved in' the use of performance obiectives 
in their courses/ On the other hand, some other facultv men]^^ers who, say, have 
been heard to comment concerning the use of perfoiinance objectives in their 
classes liave clearly indicated disapproval. 
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4. ' M this fxMnt, wo would (?xj)oct nc^ 1 i t ir^^t" ion:^ cuul kn(<w of none in i)roccss. 

5. VIiu foUoivinr, <is:;nnu»s that vour question i/5 is askin;^ for the opinion of tne 
respcmder. In that context, I would s.tv that wo have lolf^a manaj»emcnt by objec- 
tives including the preparation of administrati-ve objectives in a measurable way 
are and will continue to be needed to assist in th|^decision-making process • 

^ Included in our estimation will be the plans to provide for setting, priorities, 
evaluating', results. as^sijMunr. resi>ons ibi li ties to achieve most effective operation 

. whether this be In job assif^nncnts , dollars allotment, space allotment or similar 
matters. 

In the instructional realm, we feel that the use of i^erformance objectives will 
assist ^students ii: selecting j)ro<<rams, determininp, when they may bbst attempt to 

exam out " of a course^ improve articulation, focus faculty attention on what 
their course is intended to achievie, improve grading or instructor evaluation of 
students, assist in setting priorities -for personnel an^l eqqipment needs, assist 
faculty in sel l'-evaluat*ion, and assist Deans and department Chairmen in faculty 
evaluation. The goal consistently being to improve instruction, 

6. As noted in response to III ^nd ab^)ve, the state office is first attempting 
to provide its own personnel ( in large measure achieved ) and local institution 
presidents with assistance including workshops in tfhe M,B.O. method. The theory 
is, that to work, the "process must be understood and practiced by the Cl^ief Execu- 
tive. It 4s the present objective of the state office and the president level 
people to work in the 1975-76 school year with deans' level personnel in staff 
development and, hopefully, by 1976-77 Division Chairmen and faculty will be in- 
volved in tr'aininj; in performanGC objectives. ' ^ 

(;7*Sinultaneously , thruu;;hout this period, ^ach local institution is being encouraged 
and provided vitii some support and leadership to develop a long-range institutional 
and individual staff development program. It is our intention and hope that this 
preliminary ^^^'fort with faculty and administration will set the stage for the im- 
plementation component to implement performance objectives. 

7. In respun'se to this item, please recall that we are primarily a State System ^ 
under the State J^OcTrd of Plducatioa and a Coimnisi>ibner . The initial formal effor;: 
started at the Commj^sioner level but through committee operations involved other 
state personnel including some from the two-year institutions themselves* The 
impetus,' by and larj;e, is being provided by this state office with policies and 
practices being developed in consultation with local campus presidents. 

Fleasf leel free to write call j;h',»aLd v<nj feel we could piovide additional 
information. I ex})ect that vour finislicd document could be of substantial assis- 
tance to us, and we would appreciate a copy of the abstract. 

Sincerclv, 



troor/c M. SLrout, Deputv Chief 
rosjf-Secondary F.ducd L ion Division 
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DEPARTMENT OF 

COMMUNITY CQLLEGES 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE BO>^RD OF EDUCATION 

RALEIGH 276\i ' 

January 30, T975 



Ms. P. Etnbecker 
Assistant Professor 

School of Career Development " 
Pensacola Junior College 
PensacOla, FL 32504 

.Dear Ms. Einbecker: ^ , • ' 

Dr. Fountain has asked me to reply to your,, letter dated January 20, 1975, 
My answers to your guideline questions are matters of opinion rather than 
matters of hard fact.^ The answers, are as follows: ^ 

1. The limited data I have seen and the discussions in which I 
V have been involved suggest that instructional performance 

objectives are accepted and used by some faculty members at 
some institutions in the North Carolina Community College 
System,. Conservatively, there is the least limited ob.iection 
to their use. 




2. Current state-level planning effor/ts do not require the use 

of such performance objectives. / 

* 

3. The answer to question 2 makes this question inappli<;able. 

4. I amF unaware of any litigation either for or against the use 
of faculty performance okiectives in this state. 



5. In my own opinion, a case can be made on behalf of the use* of 
performance objectives, provided that their use dDes not become 
doctrinary and highly prescribed to the point that they become 
ends rather than means. (In other words, I believe it is 
entirely possible to undo the potential good which might result 
from the use of performance objectives if they are required to 
be used across the board in all subjects and/or if the method of 
writing them is highly detailed and prescriptive.) 

6r I would say that the Department of Community Colleges is essentially 
neutral in regard to whether the use of performance objectives is' 
accelerated. or decelerated. 
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Ms. F^. Einbecker 
January 30, 1975 
Page Two 



. 7. AHhougn the State Department of Administration is ervgaged at 
on embryonic level in program budgeting, it co'jld conceivably 
i;;ipe^nge on the use of instructional performance; in all r 
ways, I believe their use or non-use is up to the local dov..Js, 
administrations and faculties of the technical institutes and 
conriunity colleges in this state. 

It is my observation that faculty members in a number of our institutions 1 
have for several yeprs been developing and using performance objectives and 
that they will continue to be used as considered applicable by the practitioners 

I hope this information will be useful to you. 

Sincerely, 

Terrence A, Tollefson 
Associate Vice President 
Planning and Coordination 

TAT: eh 



CC: D>". Ben E. Fpuntain, Jr 



NORl H DAKO A 

Slale Board of Jiiglier Ediiealioii 
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BISMARCK 



OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 



January 28, 1975 



223 8000 EXT 321 



Ms. P. Einbockor, Asst. Prof. 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior Col lege 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 



Dear Ms. Einbecker: 

This IS in reply to your inquiry of' January 20 relative 
to planning information relating to community junior 
colleges in DTorth Dakota. Since those colleges in this 
state are not under the jurisdiction of this E^ard but 
are under the jurisdiction of the school boards of the 
districts* in which they are located, I suggest you contact 
the following administrators of each: 

President Ralph Werner 
Bismarck Junior College 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

President Merri 1 Berg 
Lake Region Junior College 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 58301 

Dean Garvin ^Stevens 
UND-Will Lston Center 
Williston, North Dakota 58801 



Sincerely yours. 



Lloyd H. Nydafatd 
Assistant Commissioner and 
Execut i\/e Secretary 




LHN:aj 
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OKLAHOMA STATE REGENTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

February 4, 19 75 

500 Education^uilding 
State Capjtol Complex 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
73105 



Ms. P. Einbe er, Assistant Professor 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

DeaV Ms. Ein^ecker; 

The functions of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education do 
not include the development of guidelines for curriculum development. 
The State Regents approve functions and programs and courses of study 
at each institution in The State System, however, it then becomes the 
responsibility of the individual institutions, their administrators 
and Governing Board to administer the programs in such fashion as to 
achieve the objectives of the program. 

In re^^ly, however, to your inquiry regarding the use of performance or 
behavioral cSjectives in community junior colleges m Oklahoma, at least 
one institution in the State, South Oklahoma City Junior College, has 
from its inception developed performance objectives for e^^ery course 
in the curriculum. In addition, virtually evjery community junior college 
in the State has utilizad behavioral objectives for one or more courses. 
Such development is encouraged by the State Regents and is considered 
by menijers of the staff to be a desirable objective for curriculum 
develOf^iaent . 

To my knowledpe the movement toward the use of behavioral objectives has 
not been resisted by any significiut percentage of the faculty in the 
various colleges, however, there are always those who are resistant to 
change. There certainly has been no litigation arising from this question 
and we do not anticipate such. 

I hope that this general response to your ipruiry will be of assistance 
to you. If we mav assist you further, please let me know. 



Sincerely, 




to the Chancellor 




JEC/db 




OREGON STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATfON 



?9 



942 LANCASTER DRIVE NE 
SALEiVI, OREGON 97310 

VERNE A, DUNCAN 
Superintendent Public Instruction 



• Infoimation (503) 378 3569 



January , 1975 



!Ls* P. Einbecker , Assf. Professor 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, FL 32504 ' 

Dear Ms. EinbeckeT": 



Your letter of January 20 arrived in my 
^^fice today* 

Several community colleges have been involved 
in preparing prograins on a perfornunce objec- 
tive basis, 

I would suggest writing to Dr * Amo Oe Bernardis, 
President Portland Community College, 
12000 SW. 49th Avenue, Portland OR 97219 
for furthr^r information. 

Cordially , 

Carrol UeBroekert 
Associate Sup':r Ln tendent 
Coimiuinity Col leges 




CdB:js 
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SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

P U r i. t D G E B U » L O I ^4 G 
COLUMbU. S C 2020i 

HOWARD « BOOZER Jcinuary 28, 1975 

txrdUTivr Director 



TECCf- HON E 
a03 ' 75tf-2*07 



Ms. p. Einbe^':er, Assistant Professoi*^ 
School of Career Development 
P^nsacola Junior College ' 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: 

Dr Howard R. Boozer, our Executive Director, has asked lue to 
respond to your letter of January 20, 1975 requesting information about 
state level planning concerning the preparation, and use of performance 
or behavioral objectives in community junior colleges in South Carolina. 
t 

At the present time, South Carolina has a dual two-year public higher 
educational system. There are ^ regional campuses sponsored by the 
Unrversity of South Carolina, These regional campuses offer college 
parallel programs and a few occupational programs.. There are also 16 
institutions (technical colleges and technical education centers) which 
are administered by the State Boird for Technical and Comprehensive Education. 
Some of the technical colleges offer both college r-trallei and occupational 
programs, while others are limited solely to occupational anH vocational 
education. 

t ' . 

I am forwarding copies of your letter and my response to Mr. Kenneth Kyre, 
Director of }':ducat ional Services Division, State Board for Technical and 
Comprehensive Education, Pvobinson Building, Lexington Avenue, West Columbia, 
South Carolina 29169 and Dr. John J. Du fy. Associate Vice F-vost for 
Regional Campuses, University of South Carolina, r-^lumbia, South Carolina 29201. 
I hope that they may be able to provide infomatioa concerning state level 
policies in relation to performance or behavioral objectives in jnstrfntions 
.ader their jurisdiction. 

Sincerely, * 



Ainn S. Krech 

C .jrdinator of Research 



ASK: 
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CHARLES E PA.VER 
XECUTIVE OIHECrOH 



THE STATE BOARD 



V ti SCAHBORfVjC H jn 
CHA'RVAN 



VICE -C»-«A.RMAN 



CHARLES t VER 
SECRETARY 



Y W SCARBOMOUOH J« 
i'lt COngf wiiona) Diltnrt 

William a hOR-'iEP 

Ortnqrtlurg S C 
Sfcood COngrffsiiOnjl O'tt/tct 

P "ENOERSON RARNFTTF 
(Ffe*-"<^oo<1 S C 
Third Congrt«iiOn«( Diitrtct 

TR ^CY , .NtS 

Fo -t*^ Con^fWl On»l Dittnrt 

FRANCIS L LL 
fort M.t! S C 
Fifth Coi'^tlitOnat D»tlrn.t 

JOHN G WELL\*AN 



jOf.N L RAuL M 
At LtrC<» 



HfcRBtRT A D»f OSTA 
Charltiton S C 
A( U'0C 

CYR'L v^-RtE 

fc «Of<K 'O 

Vv VILTON f OLDS 
Coiiinbia S C 
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STATE BOARD FOR TECHNICAL AND COMPREHENSIVIE EDUCATION 

Robinson Buiidifiy, Lexington Avenue, Wfy.t Columbia, South Catohna 291G9 



February 10, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker, Assistant Professor 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
H^nsacola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: 

Copies of your letter to the South Carolina Commission on 
Higher Education and Mr. Krech's response were referred to me. 
I'm not certain how much you know about the Technical Education 
syst^ in South Carolina. Briefly, the sixteen Technical Colleges 
and Technical Centers under the broad governance of the State 
Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education function as 
South Caronina's two-year. community college system. Tne State 
Board is an independent agency created by the General Assembly 
with broad policy and funding powers. However, each institution 
i^ locally governed by an area commission. 

The Executive Director for the State Board has a Central 
Office staff of over 100 persons with offices located in 
Columbia. I am Director af Educational Services, one of six 
divisions of the ^entral Office organization. On behalf of 
the Executive Director, I am delighted to respond to your 
inquiries. 

1. The State Board and the local area commissions are in 
accord with the current trend to develop and evaluate curricula 
and courses against behaviorally stated performance objectives. 

2. Prid^ to 1972, State level planning encourdLged faculty 
to write performance objectives but as a result of a sweeping 
modification of ail diploma and degree programs, the establish- 
ment of d systemwide catalog of approved courses and articulation 
with senior institutions, institutional faculty will be required 
to write performance objectives- 

3. Based on the contact of my staff with institutional oer- 
spnnell there appears to be no general uprising of the faculty 
at)ainstthis acti\iity. In fact, the educational administrators 

at the insti tut'ional level have created an dtmosphe^e in which 
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Ms. P. Einbecker^ 
February 10, 1975 
Page 2 



teaching faculty accept the writing of oerformance objectives as 
an obligation consistent with the educational purposes of the 
institutions. Obviously there exists rar ges of skills among 
the teaching faculty, but^he institutionaTand statewide in-service 
activities ore designed to assis^ them to write and implement per- 
forn-ance objectives. As can be expected. Faculty men.uers teaching 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences are the most reluctant to 
take on this task. As a generalization, it is my opinion that they 
prefer to teach as they were taught. 



4. I assume you meant "are there any litigations coming from 
these oLjections ". The answer iS', not to my knowledge. 

5. Effective community college operation probably does not 
depend upon performance objectives written by faculty. There is 
certainly evidence that the process and evaluation of learning is 
more effective when the objectives of learning are stated in 
measurable terms. This should be old hat to you if you have read 
r\jch of the literature on Teaching by Objectives. If you are asking 
whether or not performance objectiv(fS ^or all personnel functions in 
d community college results in effective operation, the answer has 
to be yes, insofar as the trend toward management by objectives is 
valid. 

^ 6. Our system is accelerating the movement toward performance 
objectives through the mechanism of our system catalog of approved 
courses. The ultimate dim of this activity is uniformity in course 
number, title, credits, catalog description and syllabus stated in 
behavioral terms. Local pedagogical processes, however, will not be 
dictated at the statj level. It should also be noted that state 
funding for thp institutions is based at the course level, and only 
courses listed in the system inventory generate FTE's. Can you 
think of any more efficient mechanism to accelerate the movement 
toward performance objectives? Remember, I said efficient mechanism 
not better mechanism. 

7. Within our system, tne State Board, the local area commissions. 
Executive Director's staff and institutiotTSl personnel are all involved 
in the development of policy, planning, and formulation of activities 
related to performance oLjectives. 

Please Keep in inind that my rGsnonso refers only to activities 
within the South Carolina Technical Education systom. You v/ill have to 
contact Dr. Duffy reqarding the current situation among the two-year 
branches of tne University of South Carolina. I can provide addi- 
tional information, don't ncsitate to ask. 



Sincerely, 




Kenneth Kyre. Director 
Division of Educational 
Servi ces 
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January 30, 1975 



A/s. P. Cmbecker , Asst. Prof, 
School of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, FL. 32504 

Dear Ms, Einbecker : 

Dr. Barnhart, Superintendent of Public Instruction, forwarded your letter 
of January 20 to this office. We are responsible for all post-secondary 
education in South Dakota. 

We can be of little help to you in your study because Soutn Dakota has no 
community junior colleges. We believe that this is because South Dakota 
with its very sparce rural population already has a four-year college or 
university in every community of the state large enough to support 
a college of any kind. We do have a number of post-secondary vi^ational 
schools and most of our four-year institutions have also developed junior 
college divisions, but in the sense of the kind of institution your study is 
concerned with, we have none in South Dakota. 

Sincerely yours. 




Dr. Francis B. Nicker son 

Associate Commissioner for Administrative Affairs 
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TEXAS COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

F O BOX I278S CAP^TOU •TATION 

Ai'STIN, TEXAS 7671 1 (512) 475*^3413 

January 30, 1975 



Ms. P. Einbecker, Assistant ' 

Professor 
Scho'ol of Career Development 
Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Dear Ms. Einbecker: 

As Dr. Thomas Hatfield is no longer with the staff of the Coordinating 
Board, your letter of January 20 has been referred to me 'for response. 

The answers to most of you»^ questions may be condensed into a few Words, 
as there is no statewide planning regarding performance objectives for Texas, 
cofimunity/ junior colleges. There is a legislative mandate to encourage 
research into innovative and experimental programs, but this couTd r>ot be 
construed to mean advocacy of any one instructionaVmode. 

The forty-seven public junior/community colleges'^in Texas vary in the 
degree to which they have implemented the use of competency bas^d programs. 
I am enclosing a list of these colleges, with asterisks indicating those 
which have developed fine programs incoroorating performance objectives. 
The extent of utilization for these and other experimental modes of instruc- 
tion is an institutional decision, and policy determination within each 
institution resides in each college's board of trustees. 

Although there is no statewide policy on this issue, I hope tnis info^- 
ration will prove useful. Thank you for ^your interest. ' / 

Sincerely . , ^ I 

Sheila C. Tesar, Ph.D. 
Assistant nirector 
Community Collo:e Programs 
Prbgror*?T^Devel opment Division 

jkh ' * ; . 

Enclosure 
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Dr. G. Honer Durham, Commissipner 
Utah System of Higher Education 
136 East South Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, UT S'^l 1 1 

Dr. Durham: 



May I ask your help in providing me with past, current, and anticipated 
state level planning information concerning the preoaration and ^use of 
performance or behavioral objectives in community junior colleges in 
your state. 

As a part of the course requirement /fi the Nova Ed.D. Program, 1 am 
conducting a 5tudy which directs itself to what is happe'ning around 
the nation (in as many states as possible) wi th performance vQbject i ves 
in education at the^state level. 

I have collected theususl historical date on performance objectives and 
I need ta that would speak to current, immediate trends and future 
possibilities (predictive or planned) in the movement toward or away from 
performance objectives. 



m 



Genera 1 Gu ide*l ine Questions: 



Are the state level policy making groMps and individual community 
junior college groups in accord (for or against) performance, 
object i ves? 

s state level planning demanding that community junior^col lege 
faculty write performance objectives? 
Are faculty rejecting the edict? 

Are there any litigations coming from these objectives? 
In what essential ways does pfTp^iLivp rr"?"^vni ty^ r.n l lege operation 
depend upon performance objectives? / 
How is the state 1 evel • accel erat i ng or decelerating tj%^ movement 
toward or away from performance objectives? ^ 
Which of f 1 cia 1 s , ^agenc ies , organizations are involved in policy, 
planning, or formulation toward perTbrmance objectives in 
si|ig1e commur i ty ^col 1 ege^ , in multi-campus community junior 
colleges, n stat? systems junior' colleges, in regionaJ systems 
community junior colleges, and at the Federal Government level? 



2. I 

3. 
k. 

5. 



I vyould appreciate 
all of ^he genera I 
study prompt me to 



your sharing any rnformation that might treat any or 
ques t i6n s I i :^ ted above . The' t ime ^ imf ta t Sons on this 
ask for your quick reply to expedite my finished product 



If this finishea document which will compare the^ state level, pel icies 
conc^ning perfornance objectives cd'uld be of an^ value to your agency^- 



J' provide you with a copy of the abstract" 



EBs|C /l»,..iiLiM^/L^*^- ci'^ 



Sincerely, 

Ms. P. Einbecker , 'Asst . "^Prof 
School of Career Development ^ 
Ptrtsacola Junior College 
Pensacola, FL 3250^ 
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Mr. John C. Mundt, Director 
State Board for Community Col 

Educajp i ory' 
319 Easty7th Avenue 
Olympia, W 985^0^ 

Mr. Mundt: > f . 1 



ege 



0 



May I ask yonjr help in providing me with past, current, and antlv-ipated 
btate level planning information c<jlfcer^nipg the preparation and use of 
performance or behavioral objective^ in community junior colleges in 
your state. 

As a part of the course requirement in the Nova EdyO)k Program, I am 
conducting a study which c3irfect5 itself to what is h^Jppening around $ 
the naMon (in as many states as possible) wl th^per f/rmance objectives 
in education at the state level. 

I hav§ collected the Dsual historical data on'^TTerftTrflila nee .object i ves and 
I need data that would speak to ^rrent, immediate trends and future 
poss i b ' 1 i t i es (pr'edictive or planned) in the rpovement toward or. away from 
performance objectives. 

General Guideline Questions: 



— Are the state level policy-making groups and individual community 
1^^?^ 1^^. ^ junior college groups in accord- (for or against) performance 

2. Is 5tate level planning demanding that community junior college 
faculty write performance objectives? 



-.f^V'J^Jffitrraip^^ Are facultV rejecting the edict? 
cJ^^^tih^^^^ -(^.colW^•^) Are there any litigations coming fr 
^tHGvalivTr-^c»a^4^^^ In what essential wavs does effect! 




rom these objectives? 
\'e cSnmunity college operation 

depend upon performar»ce objectives? 

How is the state l^vel accelerating or decelerating the movement 
toward or away frcrti performance objectives? 

Which officials, agencies, organizations are involved in policy, 
planning, or formulation tov^ard performance objectives in 
single coinmunity colleges, in mu 1 1 i -campus community junior 
colleges, in state systems junior colleges, in regional systems 
community junior colleges, and at the Federal Government level? 



appreciate your sharing any information that r.ight treat any or 
the general questions listed above. The time limitations on this 
prompt me to ask for your quick reply to expedite my finished product. 



ev^npnoslS <3>^^^ls If th i>.--4^4-*^}^hed -<iocament-4^(Ki-ch^ the state Iwel policies 

^1 Vl^ rjt^Cft-Vico^ concerning performance objectives co'iThMi^^^f any value to your agency, 
I wji 1 1 provide you with a cooy of the abstr§^. 



Sincerely, 



ERIC 



0^ C^fUJ^trr^ Qi 




Ms. p. Einbccker, Asst. Prof. 
School of C .rcer Developnent 
Pensacola Junior cAllege 
Pensacola, FL 325oM 



APPENDH D . ^ 

PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE OPtNION POLL INSTRUMENT 
DESIGNED TO DETERMINE 
THE USE, ACCEPTANCE, AND RINCTION 
OF PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES IN TI-IE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
AT PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 



PJC OPINION POLL (AUH|NISTRATORS AND FACULTY> ^ 

Please ^ake just five minutes new, unclerlijne your response tc each of 
the 20 items on this poll, and return to P. Einbecker, Bus. Ed. Dept. 
(self- addressed on back side). If you were not employed at' PJC ix, 1970-?1, 
I would still appreciate your responding to ail applicable items. 
Thank very much for your help - I need lOO^ response. 

1. When you undertook the writing of syllabuses for your courses in 
1970-71, what was your attitude about performance objectives? 

A. unfavorable B. neutral C. favorable 

2. When the project was undertaken, how would you have rat ekl your knowledge 
of performance objectives? 

A. none ^ B. limi-ced C. extensive 

3. How would you rate the help that was provided during this project? 

' A. less than adequate B. adequate. C. more than adequate- 

4. Now, four years later 197^-75, what is your attitude" about writing^ 
performance objectives for your discipline? 



10, 



A. unfavorable B. neutral C. favorable 

5. Do you believe that you should up-grade, your syllabuses, as you have 
b^en required to doi' to reflect changes ^.n the co-itent and structure 
of your courses? 

A. unfavorable B. neutral C. favorable 

6. At the conclusion of up-gradijag your syllabuses, how would you rate 
your knowledge of performance objectives? , ' 

^',^one B. limited C. extensive 

7. At the conclusion of up-grading your syllabuses, what was your attitude 
about performance objectives? 

A. unfavorable B. neutral .C. favorable 

8. How many time:, do you refer to your objectives ifi* lesson preparation 
during the academic year? 

A' none ^ B. few 'C. ma^y ^ 

9. What oJTect hcuVtho writin^^ and up-^^^-adin,- of performance cbjuctive?; h<id 
on your exam preparation? 



A. negatiA^c effect b. no effect C. positive effect 

What effect has the avaJ lability of perforniance objective'ii had on your 
teaChin/3 methods'? 

\ 

A. nor/itive c^ff^'ct ^ B. no eficct_ ^ ^tj. j.oj\tiv.^ * i^rcci 



. 89 > 

11. What effect hac. th^r vriting aiid up-grading of performance objectives 

had on your undc -^standing of objectives in your courses? 

A. negative effect B. no effect G. positive effect 

12. Have perform^ince objectives encouraged exploratory use of materials, 
methods, or criterion measures? 

A. no - B, neutral C. yes 

131* Have perfonriance objectives caused you to focus more upon the student 
than ujon your subject field? 

A. no B. neutral C. yes 

14. Do you forsee an increased possibility for student-evaluation 
through the use of performance objectives? 

A. no B. neutral G. ves 

15. Do you foresee an increased possibility for teac#sr-evaluation 
through 'the use of performance objectives? . * 

A. ng ^ • B. neutral G, yes ' - , . 

16. Do you feel that performance objectives help you to improve your . 
salection f f objectives and thereby improve the quality of sl^llle 
bein^ mastered by the studenis? , ' , ' , 

A. no B, neutr^ G. yes , 

17. ^ you fe'el tb^t the value of perforiiiance obj^tlves I3 in afry way eaual 

, JOithe ^ire and effort that you spend in, preparations and up-grading £hem?' 

no neutral * C. yes ] 

18. Do you believe that the .w riting and up-^radin^ of performance ^ 
objectives should be a vo-l untary decision by ^individual faculty m^nibers? . 

A . yes \ ^ B . neutral G no 

19.. Do yo^u believe thai the^w rLting rmd up-g;radin g of • perfQj;mance ^objectives 
V should be abolished altogether as another educational fad? - 

i ^ . ' 

' ■ y 

A. yes • V B-. 'neutral G. no " * " 

20.- Where do you believe that tbe m^uidate for perf orniar,ce objectives originates? 
A. individual inbtltution ^ B. state l^vel G. national level ' * 
ADMINISTRATORS - • " FACULTY MLi^PERS 

.Dcr;rees you hold - . De^^rees-you hold ^ 



Numcor of years experience Numboi of years experience 

T^?a9hinp; ^ ^ Te'ichinit • ' 

AdmiQislrriblvp ^ Adnlnistr it Ivf 



Major Teach/ng Field tiajor Teaching: Fif*ld 



Q ' t ' J 

j^j^^" Any additional comments you wish to makf>'*'_ ^ 

\ — ^ — • — — 4^.--.-:^ 5^6 , ' — ^ — ^ : — ^ 



APPENDIX E 



TAELES REPORTING THE TABULATED RESULTS OF SIMPLE CORRELATION STUDY 

DESIGNED TO DEl'ERNINE 
THE USE, ACCEPTANCE, AND FUNCTION 
OF PERPORr^ANCE OBJECTIVES IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
AT PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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